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For the Register. 
THE RECORDER, ON A PERSONAL TRINITY. 


Mr. Eprror:—As the writer of the article on 
‘A Personal Trinity,” in the Boston Recorder 
of August 12th 1847, seems to desire that some 
Unitarian should answer his statements without 
quoting Seriptare, or demanding that Scripture 
should be quoted on his side, 1 would—with your 
permission—submit the following considerations 
to his notice. 

First. The writer in question, whose signa- 
ture is ‘*Chareh,”’ affirms that the word Being 
may be defined with sufficient accuracy, by say- 
ing that it is @ conscious, voluntary and intell- 
gent substance. Now I affirm that this is no 
definition at all of the word being; and, above all, 
] deny that his definition of the term coincides 
with **what the word denotes in its common ac- 
ceptation.”” Do not men speak commonly ‘of 
inanimate beings'’’ And how can a being be in- 
animate, and be at the same time ‘‘a conscious 
voluntary and intelligent substance?’ Men 
speak commonly of living beings also, to con- 
them in language from those 
An oyster, for example, 


tradistinguish 
which are not alive. 
is a living being, but is an oyster a conscious or 
intelligent substance! The fact is that anything 
is a being of which we may say with truth, that 
itis. The substance is a being, and the attri- 
butes are beings; the whole is a being, and the 
parts are beings, for concerning all these we 
may correctly affirm that they ere. Church has 
defined the genus by the species, for, he had in 
his mind the idea of a human or angelic being, 
a personal agent, and has said that the definition 
which applies to this particular class of beings, 
is applicable to beings in general. In short, 
Church has, in attempting to define the term 
bang, defined the term person; for it is a person, 
and nota mere being, that has a distinct con- 
sciousness and ‘will. Why do we affirm person- 
ality of man, and deny it of the oyster’ It is 
because man is intelligent, which the oyster is 
not; because man is self-conscious, which the 
oyster is not; because man is a free-agent, which 
No theologian can excuse 





the oyster is not. 
himself for confusing the definition of personali- 
ty with that of mere being, by appealing to the 
common acceptation of words; for common usage 
sanctions no such confusion. I apprehend tha; 
the definition of being on which we have mod 
mented, is original with the correspondent of} 
the Recorder. If it be not, 1 must have lived | 
somewhere out of the world; for his article is | 
certainly the first place in which I ever saw the 
word so used. But be this as it may, such a 
use of the word cannot be tolerated in philosophy 
and theology, for it leads inevitably to endless 
confusion and misunderstanding. 

Secondly. The word substance, as used by 
our writer, represents nothing but a mere ab- 
straction, which has no existence in 1eality, that 
is, out of the mind itself. 1 believe the scholas- 
tic expression would be, that the thing repre- 
sented by this term substance, as used by Charch, 
has an existence in intellectu, but no existence 
in re. We do not intend todeny—nay we affirm 
—the real existence of substance; but, to us, 
substance is always force, and that which is the 








ground of personality in any free-agent, is al- 
ways the ground of the substance of the soul of | 
that free-agent. The assertion of the existence | 
of a free-agent in three persons, is, to us, equiv- | 
alent to the assertion of the existence of that | 
free-agent in three substances. But we are by 
no means called upon to express or defend our 
own views in this place. 


We have said that the term substance, as used 
by Church, represents nothing but an abstraction; 
aod it is proper that we should justify our asser- 
tion. Church distinguishes between the sub- 
stance and its properties: he says we may, toa 
cousiderable extent, investigate the properties, 
both in spiritual and material substances, but 
that we can have no knowledge of that which 
we denote by the word substance, beyond the 
that it subsists as the basis of 


mere fact 


properties. But how, we ask, does a man 
odiain Knowledge of anything whatever? — 
Evidently by sensible observation and experi- 
ence, by consciousness, and by induction, 
based on the facis furnished by these. 1 appre- 
hend that Church has no other sources of 
knowledge. Church says that we have so 


knowledge of substance beyond the mere fact 
that it subsists as the basis of properties.— 
We say, in answer to him, that we have no 
knowledge whatever of any substance that ex- 
ists aS a basis ‘ur properties; that we have not 
even a knowledge sufficient to justify usin say- 
Ing that it has any eXisrtenee at all, a8 0 basis fur 
p'operties or otherwise. Why? Because nei- 


; CObsciousness, nor in- 
duction, give any testimony Whatever in roladian 


to such a substance. How did Churey, discover 
. Was he 
ever conscious of it? If he says he has been 
conscious of it, I would like to learn what he un- | 
derstands by the term consciousness. 
did he ever smell it or taste it’ 


ther sensible experience, 


the substance of which he speaks? 











Again, 
But perhaps | 
he will say that its existence may be proved by 
induction from established facts. If he will give 
the heads of the argument, he will confer a fa- 
Vor on the philosophical world, and will furnish 
‘curiosity which has been often sought for, but 
has never yet been found. Take any material 
object, and abstract from it weight, color, hard- 
hess, odour, &c., what have you taken from it? 
Nothing substantial (according to his definition.) 
for you have taken only properties, only activi- 
les, and have left the ‘basis’ in which these 
‘here, untouched. Bat you know nothing of 
“ternal objects, beyond that which affecis you, 


munications, as wellas letters 


dwell. 


ler gentle influence urging her forward in the 


youd f ualities, which are mere activities; 
when thevtlife you have abstracted all the qual- 
ities, all that you discern, how do you know 
there is anything left! What faculty have you 
by which you discern a basis of substance, which 
is altogeth inert, altogether devoid of properties, 
and which reveals itself to yon in no way what- 









of the Ré@6rd@r's correspondent an abstraction, 
but I was wrong; hat substance is absolutely 
nothing, iis WHAtxemains in a place after you 
have take @verything actual or conceivable oyt 
of it. For his substance is not enciale, 
since we caf conceive of nothing absolutely. de- 
void of properties, The old doctrine of a per- 
sonal Trinity is not opposed to all sound 
philosophy than niger of an inert sub- 
stance; and the y of Chareh is by no 
means clearer, or more free from objections,than 
that of the Athenasian Creed. 


If Church affirms a Trinity of Persons who 
are made to be one by the identity of their com- 
mon substance (understanding substance as he 
has defined it,) I affirm, in opposition, that his 
doctrine is a doctrine of three Gods, which are 
one in no sense whatever, since that which he 
sets forth as the bond of their union. is found to 
have no real existence at all. This is poly- 
theism. 


If, on the other hand, he affirms with Leibnitz, 
and the Jater continental philosophers, that sub- 
stance is force, cause, then I affirm that his 
Trinity of one substance in three persons is a 
monstrosity. By a monster, I understand any 
combination of incongruous parts into one whole; 
for example, [ should call a horse with a sheep's 
head, a monster. In a like manner, I should 
call a doctrine monstrous that attempted to com- 
bine incongruous ideas. If the Divine Sub- 
stance is essentially cause, it must be the Divine 
Person itself; so that the Divine Substance is 
the Divine Person identically. To break up this 
identity, and affirm one causative force to exist 
in a triplicity of persons, would be to construct 
a monstrosity, nay more, an inconceivable ab- 
surdity. ‘ 

But Charch seems to rest the whole strength 
of his statement on his definitions, and his two 
main definitions are those of substance and being. 
To us his statement would be more valuable if 
he would make those definitions a little more 
clear and precise. 





Ww. B. G. 





For the Register. 
THE ORPHAN SISTERS. 


their own feelings, I could not determine; and 


entering the school, another member of my clas 


sick; dangerously so, her sister feared. 


over, | sought the home of the orphan sisters 


She led me to the chamber of Ellen. 


hollow cough teld me that she would fade and 
it Was sweet to gaze upon that youthful face, as, 


kept her silent, she told me that she knew she 
must die, but she feared not death, she bowed in 
entire submission to her Father’s will; that, 
though this earth was beautiful to her, and for 
her sister's sake she would wish to live, yet she 
felt that it was tight, and she trusted in the 
mercy of her God, through Jesus Christ, that 


temptation and trial. ‘*How much do I owe to 
you, my dear teacher for impressing on my mind 
these lessons of confidence and hope! How did 
I, Sabbath after Sabbath, as 1 was permitted to 
listen to your words of instruction, garner them 
up within my soal! I could not tell you then 
how precious was the hope they inspired.— 
There in that happy circle, was I first impressed 
with those sacred truths; there did I first learn 
to feel that God was indeed my Father; that 
though my earthly parents were taken from me, 
I was not alone; that a Father's love was around 
me. There, did I first learn to associate relig- 
ion with the every day concerns of life,to bring its 
spirit to the performance of my daily duties, and 
to connect the present of earth with the future of 
heaven. ‘To prepare my lessons with my dear 
sister after the labor of the day was over, was 
my greatest delight.” 


Poor Maria! her attempts at calmness were 
affecting ; the poor must labor even whtn the 
heart is most heavy, and all her little savings 
were expended in procuring luxuries to tempt 
the sickly appetite of her dying sister. Week 





A SABBATH SCHOOL SKETCH. d 


There is to me, a peculiar sacredness in the 
bond which unitesthe Sabbath School teacher 3 
with those under her care. Duly as the Sab- 
bath returns, does she find herself surrounded by 
the little circle, who are looking up to her with 


after week passed on, taking with them the 
slight remnant of Ellen’s health. One afternoon 
] called to inquire for her, and was told that she 
was very weak, and had suffered much during 
the day ; but, as she wished to see me, I seated 
myself, for the last time, by her side. She was 





the most earnest interest, for instruction in those | 
important truths which are to be their guide,and 

to influence their characters, not only through | 
the pleasant scenes of existence, but far on, ’ 
through the endless ages of eternity. A word, | 
a thought, what an influence may it not exert 
over the undying soul! Together do they read 
and speak of the untiring goodness and care of 
a God of infinite love: together do they dwell 
on the precepts, the example, the sufferings of a 
crucified and risen Savior, upon al] the sacred 
themes of time and eternity;—and how closely 
is the interest, on each side» blended with the 
purest and holiest feelings of our nature! And 
when the bond is severed by death, memory 
loves to linger around the past, and faith, with 
her uplifted finger, points to the bright spirit, as 
it wings its way to the throne of that God, apea 
whose attributes they have so often delighted to 
If the pupil is taken, the teacher feels 
that a golden link is added to the chain which 
unites her affections to Heaven; that there is an- 
other sanctified spirit to weleome her, when the 
drama of this life has closed; that there is anoth- 


path of holy effort. She trusts, io humble hope, 
that she may have been instrumental, in the 
hands of God, of preparing a soul for Heaven— 
and let not the conscientious teacher be discourag- 
ed, though day afier day,and month after month, 
should pass, unmarked by any apparent progress; 
though her most earnest appeals be met by friv- 
olity and thoughtlessness, or dull indifference; 
though she seems to be casting the seed opon a 
sandy soil, where vanity and the love of pleasure 
have anticipated and are frustrating her efforts. 
The seed which is now so hopelessly sown, may 
spring up, and bring forth abundant!y.— Were 
we always to look for eucouragement in the 
immediate effects, we could scarcely fail of dis- 
appointment; it is to the future, and often dis- 
tant results, upon which we are to fix our hopes, 
to believe that 

“The infant prayer, the infant hymn, 

Upon the darkened soul shall rise, 

When age’s weary eye is dim, 

And the grave’s shadow round it lies.” 


And yet it is not always thes. The teacher is 
sometimes permitted soon to find those happy re- 
sults following upon her effurts, and gladdening 
her path of duty with bright pledges of success. 
The preceding reflections were suggested by 
a touching litle sketch, given me by a friend, a 
short time since—I give it in her own words.— 
Among the members of my class, were two sis- 
ters, Ellen and Maria Bruce; they were orphans, 
and by the death of their parents thrown among 
strangers to laBor for a support. Assuch, from 
their very situation, they had peculiar claims up- 
on my interest; their parents had both fallen 
victims to consumption, and the two destitute 
gitls were all the world to each other. By con- 
stant industry they supplied the wants of life, 
and always appeared neatly dressed on the Sab- 
bath. Ellen, the elder, was a peculiarly deli- 
cate girl, and the dash of her-dark eye contrast- 
ed painfully with the pale hue of her cheek, For 
more than a year, they attended regularly upon 
our Sabbath exercises, but though serious and 
respeciful in their manner, | could not determine 
that I had been able to touch their feelings, or 
make any deep impression upon their minds.— 
They would answer my questions, but whether 
diffidence in themselves or indifference to the 








Operates on you; that is, you know nothing be- 


subject prevented them from any expression of 


supported by pillows, and breathed quick and 
with painful effort. She looked at me with an 
expression which I can never forget—in it 
were blended love and resignation. She grasped 
my hand convulsively, and said, ‘‘We shall 


| never meet again on earth, but, oh! I trust we 


shall in heaven. Oh! love my dear sister, and 
continue to teach her of holy things. I am going 
to my Father and my God, and Jesus opens his 
arms to receive me.’’ Exhausted by the effort, 
she sank back upon her pillow. The setting 
sun, in all its farewell beauty, looked in upon 
the humble abode of poverty, and its last rays 
fell upon the pale features of the dead. The 
spirit had departed, but so calm and gentle had 
been the scene, that scarcely could I believe the 
angel of death had been there. 
Sabbath afternoon in Autumn, the remains of 
the humble orphan were deposited in the earth, 
far from her childhood’s home. She was in- 
deed by ‘‘strangers mourned;’’ and as I looked 
upon the features so quiet in death, I felt there 
was a calmness in the whole scene, in the gentle 


repose of that Sabbath eve, in the beauty of the | 


autumnal foliage, speaking of the decay of na- 
ture, which breathed a kindred feeling into my 
heart. Death seemed divested of its usual fea- 
tyres, my soul was elevated with feelings of de- 
votional fervor, and I thanked my God that He 
had permitted me to minister to the deep wants 
of that immortal spirit; that I had been able to 
aid its upward flight; and I sincerely resolved, 
henceforward, to be more ardent in duty, more 
humble in faith, and more devoted in my en- 
deavors to do good to those who were within the 
sphere of my influence. L. E. P. 
Lowell, Sept. 22. 





Kind words never blister the tongue or lips. 
And we have never heard of any menial trouble 
arising from this quarter. Though they do not 
cost much, yet they accomplish much :—1. 
They help one’s own good nature and good 
will. Soft words soften our own soul. Angry 
words are fuel to the flame of wrath and make 
it blaze more fiercely. 2. Kind words make 
other people good natured. Cold words freeze 
people, and hot words scorch them, and bitter 
words make them bitter, and wrathful words 
make them wrathful. There is such a rush of all 
other kind of words, in our days,that it seeins de- 
sirable to give kind words a change among them. 
There are vain words, and idle words, and hasty 
words, and spiteful words, and silly words, aud 
empty words, aud profane words, and _boister- 
ous words, and warlike words. Kind words 
also preduce their own image on men’s 
souls. And a beautiful “image it is. They 
soothe, and quiet, and comfort the hearer. They 
shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind feel- 
ings. We have not yet begun to use kind words 
in such abundance as they ought to be used. 
[Pascal. 





, 


A man’s early life is often so much pleasant- 
er and more prosperous than his late, that the 
retrospect looks full of rich and mellow scenes, 
lovely remembrances, in soft, enchanting colors, 
—while the prospect is destitute of beauty, or 
sometimes is filled with foreboded tempests. 
Many a man in the decline of life seems going 
down into gloom, fiom a mountain-top of glory, 
and all the light of his existence shines to him 
from behind. But this cannot be the case with 
a Christian. The brightest prospect is before 
him. That man is happy who loves to dwell 
npon the future, upon what is in reserve for him. 
That man is happy who sees, over the storms 
of his past life, a bow of promise, created by a 
setting sun, that isto rise in glory. [Cheev- 
er’s Pilgrim. 


“. 


often sighed at the the total failure of my efforts, 
At length, I missed them from their usual place. 
Sabbath after Sabbath passed, and Ellen and 
Maria were still absent, when, one morning, on 


inquired if I knew that Ellen Bruce was very 
I re- 
solved that the day should not close without my 
seeing her; and, when the @fiernoon service was 


and found that they were boarders in the house 
of a kind-hearted woman, who appeared much 
jinterested in them. She told me that Ellen had 
not been out for several weeks; ‘‘and I fear,’’ 
said she, ‘that the poor young creature will 
never leave the house till she is carried from it.” 
It was a 
touching sight to see one, over whose head 
scarcely seventeen years had passed, thus fading 
away in her early youth. When! first took her 
hand, the hectic flushed her cheek, and the deep 


pass away with the flowers of summer; and yet 


forgetting the diffidence which had heretofore 


He was in wisdom taking her from this scene of 


On a beautiful | 


| Sy ‘For the Register. 
A LETTER 
TO REV. E, 8, GANNETT, D. D. 

Dear Sin,—I use the liberty of placing your 
name at the head of the following communica- 
S| tion, partly because you are the President of the 
American Unitarian Association ; partly because 
you are generally understood to be a sincere 
upholder and advocate of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation—regarde® strictly as a denomination ;- 
»|and partly, too, I will not deny, because I 
would attract to an article which might other- 
wise pass unnoticed, and to views which might 
not convey in my statement of them the weight 
to which I believe they are entitled, something 
of that consideration and respect that are asso- 
ciated with your eminent position, and your dis- 
tinguished character both as an orator and a 
theslogian. I am sensible, also, that some ad- 
vantage arises from the comparative freedom 
and simplicity of a direct personal address. 
While I avail myself, however, of this form of 
communication, without your permission, it will 
be my careful endeavor, not to impose upon 
your good will, nor trespass on your patience, 
nor overstep the bounds of dignity and decorum, 
prescribed alike by the nature of the subject to 
be discussed, and the venerableness of yonr 
office. It seems quite superfluous to utter any 
protestation of friendship and esteem for you, 
sir, since no individual alive probably cherishes 
any other sentiments towards you. 

The force of the second reason I have assign- 
ed for addressing you, you can neither misap- 
prehend, as I conceive, nor fail to appreciate. 
It is not probably without cause, that you are 
regarded as being especially interested in what- 
ever relates to the erternal, Ecclesiastical order, 
as well as the spiritual edification of the sect to 
which you belong; as being earnestly, nay, 
very zealously, devoted to the denominational 
prosperity and advancement of the Unitarian 
body as a distinctly marked and separately or- 
ganized denomination. You were one of those 
men, well known and remembered in the 
Churches, who were originally active in the 
formation of the Unitarian Association ; it has 
always been a dear child of your affections ; 
your persuasive eloquence has often pleaded in 
its behalf, with appeals cogent and masterly 


ny, have been discernible for many years. 
Whoever has observed, or studied closely, the 
history of just and Liberal opinions since the 
controversy betweefl Channing and Worcester, 
must have detected them. On the one hand 
have been those who have striven, in all good 
faith and with righteous intentions, to build up a 
strong, flourishing, extensive Unitarian sect, 
Doubtless they have sought to do this, uncon- 
scious of any ambitious or otherwise unworthy 
motive ; not froma paltry partizanship ; not from 
a poor love of getting the advantage ; not from 
a mean pride of appearance, or a meaner zeal of 
competition and thirst for crushing an adversa- 
ry ; but because, by a plain process of reason- 
ing, the success of the visible ‘‘cause’”’ and the 
denomipational enterprize seemed to involve 
with it the acceptance of their prized convictions. 
A plain process of reasoning, 1 say,—and yet 
one that is extremely apt to prove specious and 
fallacious. Favorable judgments based on the 
flattering manifestations of an imposing sect are 
always more or less illusory. And never more 
so, than when, as in this instance, a sectarian 
triumph,—with all the dangers that triumph, 
and preeminently ecclesiastical triumph, is sure 
to engender,— involves a sacrifice of the very ob- 
jects, broad and universal, towards attaining 
which the sect was designed to be only a sub- 
serving and contributory instrument. 
Of such men, aiming at denominational edifi- 
cation, there has been a succession, in our ranks, 
from 1815 to this day. Of course they have 
clung to this hope with various degrees of te- 
nacity. And by reason of many redeeming and 
noble elements in their natures, and the inquir- 
ing spirit with which their attitude of protest 
has necessarily inspired them, they have ren- 
dered much true service to the real interests of 
Liberal Christianity. Still, they have encour- 
aged a tendency that has at length become se- 
riously hurtful and alarming. The most 
natural and legitimate advance hitherto made by 
Unitarian principles in the community was pre- 
vious to the date just mentioned, and before they 
had begun to be advocated in the sectarian style. 
From that time forward to 1825, Unitarianism 
was taking on its denominational character, and 
with it, periland reproach. Only three years 
after the latter period, Dr. Channing himself 





enough to melt the most obdurate or to rouse 
and fire the most indifferent ; while every unto- 
ward event that has befallen its fortunes, and 
every word of disrespect that has been spoken 
against its aims or methods, has either awaken- 
ed your quick regret and pain, or elicited your 
censure. If 1am not misinformed, you are in- 
clined to take discouraged and boding views of 
Liberal Christianity, whenever the signs of or- 
ganic life in the body appear feeble and de- 
caying ; and your apprehensions are greatly 
excited when the denomination seems most 
likely, and ready, to put off its sectatian aspect, 
and abdicate its ism. So if there were to be 
set on foot, at this moment, some new project 
for the furtherance, not only of our distinctive 
Unitarian doctrines but our name, reputation 
and importance as one of the recegnised sects 
of Christendom, there is a feeling that no per- 
son could be counted on, with so much certain- , 
ty, for the prompt and efficient promoting of | 
that project, as yourself. 
Enough of the merely personal. It has serv- 
to introduce my topic. 





You will agree with me, that it is greatly de- | 
sirable that the time should have fully come, | 
when the matters indicated above, can be han- | 
died most frankly, freely and unreservedly, | 
without any possibility of irritation or offence. | 
| If they affect, as surely they must affect in one | 





| way or another, the diffusion of truth and the 
posture of religion in our communities, then they | 
‘should not only bear, but deserve and even de- | 
| mand an independent treatment, in the manliest 
and most conscientious spirit. Let us hope that 
ithe strange sensiliveness,—strange and foolish 
‘certainly it looks in the retrospect, however it 
| may have been disguised under the influence of 
temporary questions and accessories at the time, 
—which a similar inquiry encountered in certaia 
quarters som6 months ago, has now passed 
away ; that it has ceased to interfere either with 
the civilities and courtesies of friendly contrever- 
sy, or the cordial amenities of social intercourse. 
Surely we ought to be able to investigate even 
the most momentous subjects, with mutual for- 
| bearance, and a temper in which there is no 
‘trace of a flaw. If we are not ‘yet arrived at | 
that point, our professions of liberty and our 
boasts of charity have served us but a shabby 
return. Unitarians are ‘nothing if not’’ liberal ; 
if not candid ; if not good-natured under cantra- 
diction, and amiable in controversy. To fail, 
there, now, would be our most intense and ex- 


quisite shame. 


It is not to be concealed any longer, that there 
is a serious difference among us. It is a differ- 
ence that reaches widely and strikes deeply. It 
has been growing up, for many years, though it 
has not always takena very definite shape, or 
drawn a very distinct line of demarcation. In- 
deed, there is some reason te say that of a vast 
amount of vague and profitless dissension 
amongst us,—of ill-understood coldness and sus- 
picion,—of open accusation, whispered distrust, 
or private discontent,—of parochial dissatisfac- 
tion, local alienations, tea-table scandal and 
newspaper abuse,—and consequently, of im- 
mense practical inefficiency and loss of power, — 
this difference has been the real, thoagh often 
unsuspected basis. One cannot have watched 
the course of our religious and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs for a considerable period, without observing 
that there was both a reciprocal misunderstand- 
ing and a waste of opportunity, which needed 
an interpretation. This difference has not relat- 
ed principally to social or unsocial modes of 
spiritual culture,—to vestries and conferences ; 
not to philosophical specolations ; not to the the- 
ological conclusions of the dogmatic intellect ; 
not to the conduct of philanthropic and reforma- 
tory movements; though, with reference to all 
these, palpable diversities have exhibited them- 
selves. But it has concerned so radical a mat- 
ter as the actual purpose to be contemplated, the 
end to be sought and the result to be accomplished, 
by Laberal Christianity itself, especially in this 
age and this country. 


| low ourselves, by any means, to be betrayed in- 


| with party strifes, or a smal] ambition of terri- 


found it nescessary to say, in an ordination ser- 
mon in Boston, ‘‘I am no organ ofa sect, but 
speak for “myself alone.’’ Have we not, now, 
those who, without knowing it, are actgated by 
a wretched rivalship of other bodies ; who em- 
ulate the numerical prowess of Calvinism, or 
the ostentation of Episcopacy, or the outside 
conquests that reward the fervent administra- 
tions of Methodism! It is next to impossible to 
give a set of doctrines a respectable lodgment in 
the minds of a people, without, at the outset, 
encasing them in the protecting shel] of some 
kind of external organization. And then the 
old mischief, so often witnessed and so often 
deplored, recurs ; the shell gathers numerous ac- 
cretions, grows tough and inflexible, and nothing 
but some future frost,or some crushing blow from 


without can break it to pieces. Look into the 
century that followed the Reformation. Surely 


there never was a reijigious system more calcu- 
lated to suffer from this sort of treatment than 
ours. We do an immeasurable wrong, if we al- 


to this error. 

Dr. Channing himself, I need not remind you, 
sir, was no denominationalist. That revered 
name, thank heaven, can never be associated 


torial empire. No man ever loved trath more 
intensely, or prized his own ¢onvictions more 
heartily, or, indeed, honored and sought the grand 
objects of Unitarian Christianity with more de- 
votion and singleness of mind, thaw he. His 


injury. Throughout those six immortal vol- 
utnes, that are doing and are destined to do, more 
than all other agencies combined to enlighten 


trine, you can find unmistakable proofs that he 
dreaded the consolidation of an Unitarian sect ; 
that he saw incipient causes in operation, which 
to his eye, threatened to render us false to our 
vocation. It would be easy to cull from those 
pages such an array of support to this assertion, 
as would provide abundant ground for my posi- 
How strange, that they who loudly ad- 
mire his principles, and accept him as their 
Teacher, should overlook this important feature 
of his instructions! However some who have 
committed themselves may refuse to admit it, 
the impartial student of Dr. Channing’s writings 
will acquit him of all responsibilty for whatever 
failures and misfortunes may result to Unitarian 
denominationalism. In fact, nothing is clearer, 
than that those very expressions, which were 
caught from his lips by the poor busy-bodies of 
sectdom, who had not the capacity to compre- 
hend him, and were absurdly perverted into a 
recantation of the cherished faith of his life and 
his death,—pointed to no more nor less than just 
this simple conviction ; that Unitarian Christian- 
ity would prove unworthy ofits name, the mo- 
ment it should make that name its boast; that 
its real office was to abolish forever old sects, 
not to create a new one; that its legitimate min- 
istry was to plant an individual famth, and en- 
courage to practical righteousness, not to build 
walls of separation, or make another rent in the 
rohe of Christ. Any mind that can appreciate 
Dr. Channing’s instinctive disgust at all narruw 
ness, bigotry aod clanship, his enthusiasm for 
freedom, largeness of sympathy and universal 
wleration, cannot wonder that he shrunk from 
being identified with a contentious and pushing 
party, orcan doubtthat even his strong attach- 
ment for the fraternity, that he had affectionately 
associated with, a. being the freest and truest to 
be found, would have yielded before his con- 
tempt of sptritual assumption and exclusiveness. 
This is the whole meaning of his words of appre- 
hension, or apparent coolness, whether spoken 
in public or in private. So far from any diminu- 
tion of confidence in the doctrines called Unita- 
rian, at the last,—it was his ever increasing at- 
tachment to these, that quickened his anxiety 
lest they should be compromised by false action. 
The same, substantially, might be asserted of 


tions. 


trines. A large proportion of the finer and larger 
souls that have recognised their truth, have dis- 
onwed any sectarian, or very distinct denomina- 
tional aim. These were ‘the truest .Unitarians. 
And a rigid scrutiny into the lives and bearing 
of even those who have apparently leaned in the 
other direction, under particular biases, would 
show, I think, that what was best and worthiest 
in their influence; did not proceed from their 
party relations. May I-venture to include your- 
self, sir, whose services liberal Christianity will 
not readily forget, in this number? 

The notion, which I believe has been put for- 
ward somewhere,—that the way by which Uni- 
tarians are to extinguish sects and promote uni- 
ty, is only by building up a sect of their own, 
and making that universal,—is.a pretence as at- 
rogant and presuming, as it is unphilosophical, 
and contrary to all experience. Its fragility 
will not bear a.single glance of consistent logic. 
So able a reasoner as you, sir, cannot fail tw no- 
tice its fallacy. 

I propose to ask your attention as briefly as I 
can, to a few, out of a great number of consid- 
erations, going to show thatthe denominational 
tendency, as it may be loosely but conveniently 
designated, can be productive of no other than 
mischievous consequences to the truth that we 
have most at heart ; and that those consequences 
extend somewhat more deeply into the region of 
essential and absolute right, than certain of us 
seem to imagine. Some of them are, I think, 
peculiarly pertinent to the present condition of 
things. I submit them cheerfully and confidently 
to your candid and honest judgment. 

1. The tendency referred to is adapted to re 

pel from us the full respect of the best scholars 
and thinkers, and deprive us of the solid strength 
which, apart from this error, we might claim, 
and should receive, at their hands. Scholarship 
and thought,—it is these that have endowed us 
(when I say us J mean the general and indefi- 
nitely bounded brotherhood of Liberal Christians, 
which, as a matter of fact, is all that any Uni- 
tarian can mean by that word) with our respec- 
tability, opened men’s eyes to see the sctiptural- 
ness and reasonableness of our sentiments, and 
secured the steady advance that those senti- 
ments have made. Without them, we cannot 
hope to accomplish anything. Ignorance and 
blind feeling can achieve nothing but ridiculous 
blunders, spasmodic grimaces and wretched 
abortions, with our theology, either in its prac- 
tical or speculative bearings. And yet we for- 
feit the assistance of those mighty helpers, as 
surely as we lay the chief stress on denomina- 
tional success, or turn our ingenuity to the 
management of outward machinery. Strong 

understandings will not consent 10 be engrossed 
with those superficial and secondary concerns. 

They must be conversant mostly with the king- 
dom of ideas. They must grasp, explore, de- 
velope and expound, a system of truth. The 

atmosphere around their labor must be intellec- 

tual and spiritual. Some of the best intellects 
have been attracted.to our methods of religious 
investigation, and have accepted our conclu- 
sions, because they found most congenial 
to large and expansive habitudes of mind. Can 
you expect them te continue their adhesion to 
us as a company, if they see us turning back to 
the ‘‘weak and beggarly elements; ”’ to the 
petty wranglings of party aggrandisement ; 

and acquiring a fame only for expedients and 

stratagems that redound to a cheap and private 
glory! Can you reasonably suppose, sir, that 
men who have plunged into the profounder in- 

quiries of pure metaphysics, have toiled perse- 

veringly through the massive storehouses of an- 

cient erudition, have measured with the rod in 

their own hand the limits of critical and exeget- 

ical research, have sat at the feet of History in- 

stalled in her august preceptorship,—have bent 

themselves to the most imposing task of studi- 


| own penetration and sagacious foresight antici- ous enterprise,—that such as these will consent 
| Pated the precise evil that is now working us/to Jay down their acquisitions at the shrine of 


a sect exalted into a God! to apply the crowning 
test of their various processes of analysis to the 
treasury of an ecclesiastical stock-compuany? 


this country with our simple and scriptural doc-| and to complete the wide range and circuit of 


their survey of the domains of learning, at the 
Bureau of a Board of Directors and General 
Secretary! Really, sir, if this were possible, 
we should have but melancholy occasion to ex- 


high trust, and forgetful of onr original, exalted | claim,— 


“For this, hath science searched, on weary wing, 
By shore and sea, each mute and living thing ? 

O star-eyed science, hast thou wandered there 

To waft us home this message of despair ?”” 
Besides, sir, the habits of true scholarship 


have the inevitable effect to liberalize the mind. 


And that very spirit which all our culture has 


helped to nourish and diffuse, will now either in- 
terpose to prevent us from being shrivelled into 
a petty clique, or else break away fiom our lit- 
tleness to seek broader sympathies, leaving our 
ism to iwindle into a more insignificant nothing- 
ness, and either die of marasmus, or meet the 


more ignominous fate of a felo de se. 

2. The tendency in question would lead our 
usages into certain galvanic imitations of a vig- 
orous and living church order that woald expose 
us to the contempt of all that are accustomed to 
observe such things, It is not my intention to 
leave discussing my subject in the general terms 
that best befit it, for the purpose of introducing 
a reference to specific details, however pertinent 
the examples and illustrations that might be ad- 
duced. For lam apprised that itis often an 
anfortunate allusion to some pet custom, or offi- 
cial station, or mode of effort, really of the 
slightest moment in_ itself, which awakens 
personal pique and animosity, clouding and con- 
fusing the right perception of the truth. A prin- 
ciple put into a general proposition is often read- 
ily admitted, when if conveyed in the form ofa 
concrete statement, or applied in a particular in- 
stance, it would encounter nothing but opposi- 
tion. Now if we are to aim at denominational 
growth and the enlargement of a distinctive sect, 
we must of course be able to show our statistics, 
(how unfortunate that our great master of statis- 
ties is of the onsectarian class!) to count our con- 
gregations, to reckon up our accounts of loss and 
gain, to review our ranks, regulate our supplies, 
and report at the quarter-master’s department. 
To this, and looking at the matter in the actual 
operation it is difficult to see for what effectual 
purpose other than this,—it is necessary that we 
should sustain a feint of ecclesiastical rule and 














I said that indications of this want of harmo- 


many others, the leading believers in these doc- 


order. The reality has gone from among us long 


= Se 
ago. But we mest have, forsooth, the 
ence of councils and their various appendages, and 
so the simulacrum remains. I certainly would 
not depart, sir, from the ancient and honorable 
propriety of speaking respectfully de mortuis. 
But if the Ecclesiastical councils of Wnitarians 
would enjoy the benefit of that clause, they 
must not permit exertions to be made for their 
resuscitation, not for prolonging in them an ex- 
istence paroxysmatic and abnormal. No judi- 
cious and sensible person, I presume, can regard 
a considerable number of our recent councils 
for Ordination and Installation, as deserving 
any more dignified designation than that of 
solemn farces,—ceremonies, ‘too, in which the 
farcical element threatens more and more to 
endanger the ‘solemnity, At one occasion, 
there is some perplexing informality in the Let- 
ter-missive; at another, in the, proceedings of 
the session. Sc the question,—appalling 
to the wisest counsellors,—comes up, What 
constitutes a Pastor? and again, What con- 
stitutes a Parish? and again, What constitutes 
a Church? Here it is doubted whether the can- 
didate was lawfully called, and by the right 
parties ; and there, whether, being called, he 
has any business to accept. In one case it is 
thought that nobody has a right to come into 
the council except it pleases all the other mem- 
bers that he shall; in another, that the members 
have nothing to say with reference to that or in 
fact any other question ; in another still, that a 
creed is the only way of determining what is 
what,---a very natural notion. Here, it is 


who may be admitted to sit in a Council rests 
with the parish ; there, that it rests with some 
central Association, or Synod; and farther on, 
that the list invited reveals, to a certainty, the 
theological predilections of the candidate. One 
parish seeks for the elders and angels of 
Churches in the local vicinity, with suitable 
omissions ; others summon them from afar, even 
from the corners of the land. In one town, the 
Ordination is by the Council; in the next, by 
the Swciety at large; in the next, by the 
Standing Committee. In one instance at least, 
acouncil was called together, fondly deluding 
itself with the idea that it was for some grave 
purpose ; when lo! it turned out that its “oc- 
cupation was gone’’ even before it. had any be- 
ing ; for the Society avowed, in €ffect, in its 
face, that they had fully resolved to do their 





own will; and if the members of the Council 
were not satisfied with this style of courtesy, 
they might solace themselves in the bosoms of 
their respective families. A condition is im- 
posed, but its violation makes no sort of dif- 
ference with the result. A test is set up, 
but rationalist and supernaturalist, deist and 
trinitarian, contrive to satisfy «it alhke.-— 
One young candidate leaves his certificate of 
chuch membership aad theological education, 
locked up in his trunk, a dozen miles away. ‘It 
is considered indispensable in our rules,’’ says 
the moderator; and the faces of all parties say 
as distinctly as possible, ‘‘we can’t help it, sir; 
you know as well as we that it is of no kind of 








consequence.”’ In a recent case of this descrip- 
tion, no one happening to be present to vouch 
for the candidate, in lieu of the necessary certif- 
icate, he vouched for himself; a very convenient 
course, suggesting several things touching the 
significance of the whole rite. And, strangely 
enough, when it was found that absolutely noth- 
ing was to be authoritatively known respecting 
the candidate except from his own lips, a mo- 
tion being thade respectfully to invite him to 
give a brief synopsis of his views on prominent 
topics, several members, who had accepted their 
invitations, thereby giving some reason to sup- 
pose that they came there for some object, voted 
against its adoption! ‘The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance, however, is this; that whatever dif- 
ficulties rear their front in the way, whatever 
comes out respecting people, candidate, or for- 
malities, the bell-ringing heals every discord, 
solves every difficulty, and all concerned are 
sure to bring up safely at the meeting house, ten 
minutes or thereabouts after the appointed hour, 
valorously bearing the results of their masterly 
deliberations, and ready in the phrase of the oc- 
casion, ‘‘to proceed to ordination.’’ These, sir, 
are some of the beauties and consistencies of 
those Ecclesiastical usages, which well inform- 
ed persons yet stickle for,with keen solicitude. 
The fact may as well be stated,—no hair of our 
heads will be hurt by it,—we were not made 
for councils and synods, nor councils and synods 
for us. Very few ministers attend these un- 
meaning occasions, without a vague feeling at 
the adjournment that they have witnessed a sham, 
and perhaps belittled themselves by participat- 
ing in a practical absurdity. Sir, have we not 
something fairer and nobler to do than to be pre- 
serving the fragments, and perpetrating the life- 
less mockeries, of institutions, out of which all 
virtue has departed? At the same time, this is 
but a suburdinate consideration; and 1 must pro- 
test against being supposed to attach to it the 
importance which belongs to other views of the 
subject. It is better that councils should stand, 
—fruitless and empty of all vitality as they are, 
—than that effects yet to be noticed should be 
developed. 


3. It deserves to be at Jeast inquired, whether 
a carefulness about the interests of the denomi- 
nation, and about the figure it is making among 
the sects, does not naturally condact to some 
mistaken methods of procedure, in respect to 
the outward relations, and propagation, ef our 
religious ideas. Does it not breed a bad dispo- 
sition of proselytism,—which, if outwardly more 
decent than that of some sects, cannot be less 
offensive to God, or less hartfal to the dimen- 
sions of our hearts? Does it not humble too 
many smal] societies into a feeling of disadvan 
tage and inferiority, or worse, of jealousy and 
envious discontent, because they have net num- 
bers sufficient to make so imposing a display as 
their neighbors ;—whereas they ought to have 
relied on a kind of distinction entirely different * 
Does it not oceasion unauthorized pecuniary 
outlays, by feeble societies, for stately edifices 
and comely furniture, and sonorous organs, In- 
volving those that incur the expenditure, in hope- 
less and burdensome obligations, almost stran- 
gling some promising parishes at their birth ? 





Does it not bring the eleemosynary spirit into a 


thought that the responsibility of determining ~ 
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needlessly active operation, and create @ fre- 
quent state of dependence on charity, sending 
processions of committees up, begging, to Bos- 
ton? And thas by a system of forced charities, 
through appeals to the honor of the cause, for 
the reseue of indebted churches, does it not re- 
press a healtly and natural interest in missions, 
and diminish, rather than increase, our sponta- 
neous almsgivings! Has it not drained the treas- 
ury of the American Unitarian Association, 1" 
thé maintenance of out-posts that ought never 
to have heen established, and by doling out sums 
for undertakings born to perish, gone nigh, with- 
in the last twelvemonth, to render this institu- 
tion bankrapt,—an institution, that ought, in 
right of the principles it professes to represent, 
to be doing a majestic work on the public mind 
of the whole United States! Itis a sad delusion 
to suppose that Liberal opinions are always, 
and in every place, to be best promoted, by 
making the experiment of a separate administra- 
tion, with a small and not self-supporting a3- 
sembly, cramped means, an ineffective and ordi- 
nary ministry, and the general liability to be 
wrought upon by the bad passions of competi- 
tion. Often in this way, opposition is provoked, 
an unfavorable rather than a favorable impres- 
sion of our faith is implanted, men commit them- 
selves to partizan movements, the meagreness of 
the transaction becomes more conspicuous every 
way than its dignity ; and in a few months the 
effort subsides, leaving matters worse than be- 
fore. By a more generous, patient, but less de- 
nominational mode of action, the tone of senti- 
ment in the whole community might have been 
gradually liberalized. The few avowed Unita- 
rians there might have borne their inconvenien- 
ces at Jess moral expense than the “‘effort’’ has 
cost them ; and their endurance, with their quiet 
and pure example, would have recommended 
their views, preaching their doctrines more elo- 
quently than some unskilful tongue, subject to 
manifold infirmities. Of course this is not a de- 
scription of every case. There are openings for 
a different course. But none of us can have 
been insensible to the discrepancy between the 
opportunities forthe Association, and its achieve- 
ments ; between the breadth of its nominal de- 
sign, and the narrowness of its execution. It 
must sink its denominational aspect, more and 
more, keep itdown, and work more in accord- 
ance with the laws of nature and Providence, 
and the spirit of a lofty generosity,—if it would 
be blessed and prosper. May it not be that the 
importance of hearing one’s own doctrines pre- 
sented every sabbath from a pulpit, has been ex- 
aggerated : that this great privilege can be pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of something more valu- 
able ; and that in the absence of it, the spiritual 
substance it should yield may be derived from 
other sources,—less objectionable, less costly, 
less likely to seal the ears of those that most 
need a softenifig and humanizing message ! 

4. An absorbed devotion to the machinery, 
appliances and results of denominational exer- 
tion,—especially where that devotion crowds 
out the présence and usurps the place of higher 
purposes, inflicts a very serious wrong on the 
individual soul, that is subject to the passion. 
Painful experiences have put this declaration be- 
yond the range of questionable propositions. 
Every expostulation against servility to a creed 
and a name, every appeal in behalf of our indi- 
vidual faith and our unbiased liberty of thought, 
that Liberal Christianity has given utterance to, 
stands, an abiding remonstrance against this sub- 
tle temptation. By a fatal facility, men mistake 
for loyalty to principles, their allegiance to a 
sect; they sophisticate themselves into a belief 
that while they wrangle fora dogma, they ‘‘con- 
tend earnestly for the faith,’’ and commendably. 
They glide into the easy delusion that there is 
no way to serve a truth, but to be zealous for 
the doctrines that once expressed it. When this 
self-deception begins, the highest style of Chris- 
tian manhood and manners ends. ‘There are 
those now living, who present far less noble 
specimens of what a liberal culture produces, 
than they would exhibit, had they learned in no 
other echool but that of Christ. Our various 
publications are too often, as you must be aware, 
sir, defiled and marred by the breathings of a 
spirit, suggesting not so much ‘“‘airs from Heav- 
en,”’ as, ‘‘blasts from Hell.’’ And no injury 
can compare in magnitude, or in the gloominess 
of the desolation it causes, with that which fet- 
ters the mind, or corrupts the simplicity and dis- 
turbs the affections of the Christian heart. 

5. The evil that I have ventured to character- 
ise as such, presents itself in a yet more deplor- 
able aspect, when we observe how mischievous- 
ly it interferes with the accomplishment of desir- 
able and worthy objects, by Liberal Christianity, 
for which the existing position of religious bodies 
presents a singularly favorable opportunity. 
Never was there a time—whatever those may 
think who judge wholly from external signs and 
partizan victories,—whken the real power of Lib- 
eral opinions was so intensely and effectively 
working, and so appreciably felt, or when there 
was so much receptivity for these doctrines in 
their substance,—not to speak of names,—as at 
this hour. And here, in passing, I cannot avoid 
asking you, sir, whether it is not one of the evils 
of relying too implicitly on organised operations, 
that whenever these, from any superficial cause, 
happen to flag, a despondent or alarmed state ot 
mind, really quite unfounded, is the consequence, 
—deleterious to whole-hearted endeavors, and 
to the energy that comes only from a faith in the 
thing done? Is it not true that there are unusu- 
al ovportunities, now, for communicating the 
essential truth we hold, however it may be with 
the old organs of activity? In Massachusetts, 
in all New England, throughout the entire land, 
there is a better chance for any rational doctrine 
to get a hearing, to take hold of the popular 
mind, to outlive the enmity of hierarchists and 
popes in parvo, than at any previous juncture 
of history. The spread of general information, 
a free form of government, independent habits, 
individaality of judgement, the removal of the 
social and conventional restraints obtaining in old- 
er nations, universal education, fatigue of effete 
and exhausted systems of discipline, and a sharp- 
er insight into assumptions of authority,—these 
are all, and most unequivocally, in our favor. 
The various movements of Reform, and mani- 
festations of the spirit of humanity, while they 
snap creed-bound bodies into fragments, or heave 
them from their centre of gravity, cannot icjure 
Us; embarrass us only just in proportion as we 
affect to be denominational ; and if we are true 
to ourselves, will serve but to strengthen and set 
forward jl Principles. Not less encouraging 
are the indications offered to view, from the 
Theological struggles of the time. It has.come 
to be understood, that it is about as indefinite a 
description to say of a man, for instance, that he 
is ‘‘Orthodox”’ as to say that he is an Anglo- 
Saxon. Orthodoxy is assuming the nature of a 
generic title, again ; including under it several 
species marked by striking diversities. One can 


no morte determine an Orthodox believer's theol- 
ogy, much longer, by his name, than he can af- 
firm, on hearing a man called a German, to 
what civil principality, duchy, or kingdom he 
belongs. Other questions must follow and be 
answered. This shows that a taste for consci- 
entious investigation and free discussion has 
seized on Christians hitherto lying dormant, un- 
der rigid rules and prescriptions; and this is 
enough. We have no right to ask any thing 
more. If we are true to our pretensions, we 
must confess that our prayers are answered ; and 
we have no more right to ask that all shall call 
themselves Unitarians, or by any other distine- 
tive appellation, than that they shall please to 
consider all our claims of liberality as a pleas- 
ant burlesque. On the other hand, so far from 
its being true, as an uninformed writer has al- 
most ludicrously insinuated, that ‘‘Unitarianism 
is just ready to fall as ripe fruit into the hands 
of Episcopacy,’’ Episcopacy itself is finding oc- 
caaion, to discover that it is hardly likely to ripen 
any fruit of its own, into a genial, full and com- 
plete maturity. The writer himself, however, 
who ignorantly made this assertion, gives an 
honorable example of the spirit we should most 
desire to see extended. . Standing in the Ortho- 
dox denomination, so-called, he is doing as 
much for our cavse,—to our shame be it ad- 
mitted,—as any one of us. He has emancipated 
himself from all outward shackles, and appeats 
the avowed and earnest friend of progress. 
Compared with this, hew unimportant is his par- 
ticular speculative system! What matters it 
that he should join, or refuse to join, any Unita- 
rian organization,—provided he can do, by re- 
maining where he is, better seivice to those lib- 
eral principles, which we have always pretend- 
ed were the only gain we contended for! It is 
not easy, it is true, to overestimate the value of 
right doctrine ; yet what is more evident than 
that the shortest and surest path to right doc- 
trine lies through the largest toleration and indi- 
vidual freedom ; while that path is obstructed by 
every form of denominational restraint and sec- 
tarian pride. It is better to be a Unitarian, than 
a Trinitarian, in any form of Trinitarianism, 
whether Athanasian or Modal. But it isidle to 
presume that you can as readily convince men 
of this, by meeting them with the front of a 
compacted and drilled denominational organiza 
tion, as with the simple word of loving persua- 
sion on your lips, and pledge of fellowship in 
our unhampered hand. The gentleman just re- 
ferred to, is but one of an enlightened company, 
ander the Orthodox designation, whoare reflect- 
ing dignity and honor upon their connection, and 
benefitting the community and conferring a de- 
served compliment upon out better endeavors. 

“O Ayr, my dear, my native ground, 

Within thy presbyteria] bound 

A candid, liberal band is found 

Of public teachers; 
As men, as Christians too, renowned, 
An’ mony preachers.’’ 


ing hambly before God.’? This tendency, on the | 
other hand, provokes them to contention, tempts 
them to deceive and defraud, and worships the 
creature more than the Creator. And all these 
mischiefs is denominationalism accountable for, 
though it draws verbal distinctions between itself 
and sectarianism, though it nominally abjures 
unkindness, and politely sheds crocodile tears 
over the deep dissensions it perpetuates. Noble 
as the work is that Unitarian Christianity has 
already accomplished, notwithstanding its ertors, 
that work might well havebeen nobler yet, and 
larger. As it outgrows more and more its lia- 
bility to the weaknesses around it, and the in- 
firmities incident to a fallible and imperfect, but 
progressive condition, it will fulfil more regular- 
ly its exalted destiny. 

Our spasmodic strivings for a true union and 
universal fellowship, will take a harmonious and 
orderly character, when we escape the delusion, 
that union and fellowship are consistent with a 
denominational drill, or that & catholic spirit is 
promoted by a limitation of interests,—an error 
to which I am afraid some of your writings lend 
their countenance. 

Sir, permit me to repeat, that the real office 
of Unitarian Christianity is not to create and 
compact a new sect ; but to blend and thus grad- 
ually to abolish old ones. It is not to fabricate 
and keep in motion a great denominational ma- 
chine ; but to awaken and diffuse a spirit. A 
spiritual agency, it has a spiritual purport. Its 
errand here is to ameliorate and reform the 
world, to renew the faded likeness of divinity in 
the human heart; to remove abuses, slaveries, 
and sins, and christianize governments. It is to 
kindle in the soul a deeper devotion to God, and 
purer aspirations after a nearer resemblance to 
his perfect Son, Jesus Christ. It is to proclaim, 
by the lips of individual messengers, and the ex- 
ample of loving men, the message from Heaven, 
liberty to the captive, the opening of the eyes to 
the blind, forgiveness to the penitent, refreshment 
to the weary, and to preach the gospel to the 
poor. It isto set righteousness of life above 
the outside badges of conformity, and to lift up 
the whole level and vision of our being above 
the partitions of forms and creeds, above the 
noise and play of material arrangements, above 
se!fishness, and partizanship, and worldliness, 
and sin. It is to raise by word and deed, from 
heart and hand, the prayer, that the hour” 
““May come, when, all false gods, false creels, false 

prophets 
Demolished,—the great world shall be at last 
The mercy-seat of God, the heritage 
Of Christ, and the possession of the Spirit, 
The Comforter, the Wisdom ! shall all be 
One land, one home, one friend, one faith, one law, 
Its ruler God, its practice righteousness, 
Its life peace !”” 

So you will admit. And will you not be com- 
pelled to admit, also, that it isa vast descent 
when we come down from these objects, to con- 
sult for the pushing forth, in this direction and 





The Theological School at Andover, blegsed 
with the tuition of two or three scholarlike and 
progressive teachers, is reforming the Theology 
of New England Calvinism, while it expands 
its charity. New Haven will not stay behind. 
Throvgh the gentlemanly courtesy that distin- 





guishes them, Episcopalian clergymen and lay- 
men have come into amiable personal relations 
with Unitarians, and have thus learned to re- 
spect them. Cortesponding facts are to be ho- | 


} 


ticed in other sects. The leading Professor at| 
the Newton Baptist, Institutron is no bigot to- | 
wards Unitarians; gor is the most influential | 
| Baptist minister if Boston. 





And what most} 
| draws the confidence of these men towards us, is 
what is least denominational in our complexion. 

And furthermore, it deserves serious consid-| 
eration, that a most respectable aud increasing | 





class of laymen amongst ourselves, not to speak | 
of ministers,—persons of the highest intelli-| 
gence, refinement, Christian zeal, sincerity and! 
influence in our community, have no sympathy | 


with denominational measures. They love truth, | 
justice, benevolence, piety; but they do not} 
love sectarian wires and pulleys. They are | 
ready to bless the world with their charities, 
but not to construct another temple to discord. 
They are above the tricks and artifices and 
mechanism of a faction. Some of them are 
hoary with years ; others are fresh and strong 
with youth. They are not to be cajoled into 
any routine by false pride. If we go on wax- 
ifg more and more a sect, we shall lose their 
fellowship, their co-operation, their regard, and 
all the honor that springs from association with 
them. 

sustain. 


A loss, sir, which we cannot afford to 

Our bitterest enemies cannot wish us 
a worse calamity than that we should redouble 
for a compacted denomination. 

With such fellow-workers then close by, and 
ready to stretch out their arms to help us on, to 
pour affluent means into our hands if we will 
but use them generously and manfully ; with 
the most enlightened of thinkers offering us 
their. countenance; how can we be mutter- 
ing our Shibboleth atthe gate? With so richa 
harvest waving in our sight, how is it possible 
we can be content to bend our eyes earthward, 
and bind our sheaves of threshen straw, and 
gather the chaff into garners, and cast the wheat 
away ? 

6. I have room to urge but a single objection 
further, sir, against the mistake under discus- 
sion. It may be made tw inclnde a broad com- 
This denominational tenden- 
cy is contrary to the genius, the design, the 
promise of Liberal Christianity. Whether we 
could, indeed, with any amount of diligence 
and talent, ever succeed in building up a denom- 
inationa] existence that should figure momentous- 
ly among the organisms of modern society, | 
need not ask. Itis enough, that the more we 
should do in that direction, the more harm we 
should do, whether success or failure should 
await our exertions. The genius of Liberal 
Christianity, you need not be told, air, is essen- 
tially benignant, expansive, charitable, all-em- 
tracing. This tendency, however we may dis- 
guise it to ourselves, is essentially inimical, con- 
tracted, intolerant, exclusive. The design of 
Liberal Christianity,—who knows it better than 
yourself, sir !—is to remove the barriers that sep- 
arate one sect from another, and one Christian 
from another; to gather all together on the 
common field of deference and discipleship to 
Christ alone, to promote a free investigation of 
God's word in the Scriptures, an unrestricted 
exercise of the devout and reverential reason, 
and a personal righteousness in all the relations 
of life. But this tendency divides the Christian 
family, alienates neighbors, embitters society, 
makes others than Christ masters, extinguishes 
his heavenly love, distracts the Church, nullifies 
the Bible, emasculates the soul’s vigor, and 
laughs the reason to scorn. The promise of 
Liberal Christianity is to make mankind a broth- 


pass of objections. 








erhood, ‘‘doing justice, loving mercy and walk- 


that, of @ denomination! that a single-hearted 
devotion to this grand aim is incompatible with 
drudging in the traces of a party?! 

I know it will be said that we need a denomi- 
national system for these yery purposes. No, sir. 
We need for the present some simple contrivan- 
ces, here and there, detached from one ‘another, 
yet inutually friendly—for diffusing liberal ideas, 
Hot as against any sect, not under any specific 
name or patronage,—only in Christ's name, and 
for the truth's sake. We ought to take pecu- 
liat care to avoid everything like a denomina- 
al system. We need to cultivate the kindliest 
sympathies, the most glowing and cordial affec- 
tions, and to seek every fair occasion of ming- 
ling socially, nut ecclesiastica!ly, with brethren 
of any and every form of faith alike; just as 
we mingle in the intercourse of general society, 


| without any reference to the divsion lines of 


sects. 
S 
And for the rest, for more satisfactory and con- 
soling external relations,—we should be con- 
tent to wait, till the Providence of God, blessing 


We need to ignore and abjure every 
ind of association that wears a party aspect. 


jour natural and humble labors, shall render 


them possible by the Advent of one great Cath- 
olic kingdom, the New Jerusalem, coming down 
from Heaven,—the undivided Church of one 
Lord and Head. 

l am fully sensible that there wil] be those, 
the scope cf whose intellectual and moral cali- 
bre will not permit them to look much beyond 
means and appliances, however simple these 
may be. It is a matter of regret, but hardly of 
alarm ; and it ought not to be of im patience. 
To that class belong those who think that the 
truth would perish with the denomination, and 
that wisdom will pass away with the little ar- 
ray of ways and means that have bounded and 
satisfied their desires. For such, the world 
does not wait. 


I bring my communication to a close. 
will occur to you, possibly, that many of the 
views contained in it correspond with some that 
were advanced in a sermon, preached at the 
Hollis street Church in Boston, by Rev. Dr. 
Putman, more than a year ago. ‘The corres- 
pondence, I think, is to acertain extent real. 1 
refer to the discourse, here, not to disturb the 
complacency of those critics, who valiantly dis- 
posed of its contents, without touching its chief 
positions, only by woful wails at some applica- 
tions of truth to cherished trifles,—but rather to 
acknowledge my obligations to its author for its 
ability and its timeliness. There were those, I 
remember, who, at the time, did not think 
the treatment it received, quite worthy of our 
brotherhood,—quite in keeping either with the 
good temper, or the high breeding of our Theo- 
logical manners. There were those,—and if ] 
ain not mistaken a goodly number of our young- 
er men and preachers were among them, who 
responded, silently but heartily, and at once, to 
what was there so unequivocally uttered. There 
were those, sir, I venture to add, who read, 
with pained and mortified sensibilities, the no- 
tice you were pleased to take of that production, 
in our leading journals,—as being a probable 
subject of subsequent regret to yourself, as a 
wide and not creditable departure from the uni- 
form urbanity and fairness of your critical per- 
formances, and as furnishing an unfortunate 
commentary to other eyes on our standard of 
Theological reviewing. The sermon was 
not so well calculated for popular and momenta- 
ry effect, as some others. Perhaps it was not 
intended for that kind of celebrity. Had it 
dealt more with general reasoning, and less 
with offensive details, the opposition to it would 
have been less bitter, and the critics would have 
been spared some sin. John Milton wrote: 
“This ill-hap waits on the nativity of Truth— 
that she never comes into the world but to the 
ignominy of him that brought her forth, till 
Time have washed and salted the infant, and 
declared her legitimate. Error supports custom; 
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“lowers, do envy and ery down the industry of 
free reasoning, under the terms of humor and 
innovation ; and between them would persecute 
and chase away all truth and solid wisdom out 
of human life, were it not that God, once in 
many ages, calls together the pradent and reli- 
gious counsels of men, deputed to repress their 
encroachments.’’ A few months have gone by, 
and it would seem to a thoughtful looker-on, as 
if the signs here and there indubitably given, 
that the doctrine ef the sermon was not lost, 
must be to the preacher more than an offset to 
the superficial flings of petulance that greeted 
his well-meant instructions. 

Bat there is that which is of more worth, and 
more sacredness than the fame of men, the im- 
mortal majesty of simple Truth herself. Let 
us labor, forbearingly, together, to remove what 
obstructions we may from her progress around 
the gratefal world. 

1 am, dear sir, your sincere friend, 
the friend of Liberal Christianity, 
and an humble servant of both. 
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REMOVAL. 
up The office of the Christian Register is 
removed to No. 22 School Street, to the build- 
ing called ‘*Ha:ding’s gallery,’’ near Washing- 
ton street. 











THE LETTER TO DR. GANNETT. - 


This letter deserves and will doubtless receive 
an attentive perusal. There are principles dis- 
cussed in it of vital importance. The writer 
gives expression to convictions which he enter- 
tains in common with other brethren and which 
are most conscientiously cherished. He has pre- 
sented certainly a very able view of his side 
of the question. He speaks as unto wise men, 
who are able to judge of the strength and utility 
of his positions. 

For ourselves, he does not carry us entirely 
with him. He may be acredible witness, but 
we should want more testimony to the existence 
of the evils he describes. The earnestness of 
his zeal has, we think, led him unconsciously to 
exaggeration. We have no space for comment 
the present week. We hope some reply on the 
other side from abler hands, will relieve us of the 
necessity of attempting it ourselves. The con- 
sideration of such a questionin a frank, generous 

~spint, may perhaps be proper for the approach- 
ing Convention. Whatever result be reached as 
to the merits of the question, we trust that we 
shail agree to differ, if differ we must. 





ORDINATION. 


On Wednesday afternoon, agreeably to notice, 
Mr. Frederick Newman Knapp was ordained at 
Brookline as colleague pastor with the Rev. 
John Pierce, D. D. ‘The following was the or- 
der of services : 

1. Anthem. 2. Introductory Piayer, by the 
Rev. Martin W. Willis, of Walpole. 3. The 
Reading of the Scriptures, by the Rev. F. A. 
Whitney, of Brighton. 4. Selected Hymn, by 
S. Longfellow. 5. Sermon, by the Rev. Henry 
W. Bellows, of New York City. 6. Prayer of 
Ordination, by the Rev. George Putnam, D. D. 
of Roxbury. 7. Charge, by the Senior Pastor. 
8. Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Thomas 
Hill, of Waltham; 9. Original Hymn, by T. 
HL 10. Concluding Prayer, by Rev. T. W. 
Higginson, of Newburyport. 12. Benediction, 
by Rev. F. N. Knapp. 

The day, as probably every one anticipated 
from the favoring Providence which uniformly 
smiles on Dr. Pierce, was very pleasant, and the 
services were of a character that shed an auspi- 
cious ‘and consectating influence on the con- 
nexion then formed between the pastors, and 
between the youthful shepherd and the people 
of his charge. Mr. Bellows’ sermon was from 
Rom. vii. 22—5. ‘For J delight in the law of 
God after the inward man: but I see ancther 
law in my members warring against the Jaw of 
my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
Jaw of sin which is in my members. O wretch- 
ed man that Iam: who shall deliver me from 
the body of thisdeath! J thank God through 
Jesus Christ my Lord.’"—The sermon was an 
hour and a half in length. We give a very 
meagre and hasty sketch of it.—Mr. B. com- 
menced with sume discriminating remarks on the 
relative value of the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Epistles. The Gospels present absolute Christi- 
anity, its morality and spirit; the Acts, its first 





the method of applying it to the individual heart. 

It is of little avail to admire and praise the spirit 

of Christiarity, if the preacher does not know 

how & communicate it. This method he must 
| learn especially from the Epistles,—and this is 
Theobgy.—Christianity is sometimes defined as 
absolete morality, religion is identified with 
goodness. But Christianity is rathera means to 
operaie on man’s alienated affections; religion 
| isa way of life—a bond to bind the soul to God 
—to restore to goodness. There are obstacles 
presented in human nature and the human condi- 
tion, Christianity is a means to reach these, 
and overcome them. The usefulness of the 
preacher is of consequence connected with his 
theory of preaching. He must know in what 
moral condition Christianity asserts men to be, 
must perceive the way by which man is brought 
from what he is to what he ought to be. 

Mr. Bellows proceeded to consider in order, 
first the preacher’s aim. Secondly, the necessity 
of acorrect and definite idea of what constitutes 
the obstacle in man’s nature to religion. Third- 
ly, how to accomplish man’s redemption, his de- 
liverance from a state of sin to a state of holi- 
how ness ;produce his reconciliation unto God. 

1. The preacher's object is definite and fixed. 
It is primarily to beget the Christian nature, 
not form the Christian character. It is regener- 
ation--creating anew—not developesent, not im- 
provement, not cultivation of taste. A man’s re- 
lations may be all disordered, and he may go on 
so. Progress is not necessarily improvement, 
refinement is not necessarily spirituality, a show 
of large humanity is not trae love to God and 
man; for in the French revolution there was the 
ery of the rights of man, the claims of the op- 
pressed, but it ended in forgetfulness of pri- 
vate obligation, and disregard of true righteous- 
ness.— The plague rages when the sky is clear, 
There is perception of duty, and duty is violat- 
ed.—Humanity is not the first commandment, 
but charity out of a pure heart. The aim of the 
true preacher is positive, limited, personal, 
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custom countenances error; and these two, 
with the numerous and vulgar train of their fol- 


is to move man one great step, it is to change 


the recognition of his private relationship a8 
child of God, whence true goud works will pro- 
ceed. Regeneratign, conversion, is the preach- 
er’s proper and definite aim. Man is a moral 
rebel, who must be reconciled. Sin is no offence 
to him, until seen in the light of his relation to 
the Jaw of God. It is by the commandment, 
that sin becomes exceeding sinful. To convict 
therefore of sin, by revealing the divine nature, 
and the relation of man tu God; to show. that 
man is responsible for what he is; to secure his 
acceptance of God, as Sovereign and Father— 
this should be the preacher's aim. 

2. Christianity implies an obstacle in man’s 
nature, in the way of his serving God. He has 
a Jaw in his flesh warring against the law io his 
mind. There is a proclivity to evil, hastened on 
by hereditary tendencies. Man's unaided pow- 
er is unequal to lus recovery to God and holiness. 
Christ is the complement of humanity. He 
came to fill up that which is lacking. He came 
to impart the needed help. He was sent to de- 
stroy the works of the devil. Physical evil is 
not more under the divine control than moral.— 
In man, however, is a sense of responsibility for 
his sins—this sense 1s a part of his nature—and 
it is the means by which he will be restored 
from sin to holiness.—The preacher therefore 
must make his appeal to man as a sinner, and 
he must know in what sin consists—that there is 
sin though covered up under the amenities of 
life—sin that is real and fruit-bearing--actual sin 
showing itself at home in the domestic relations, 
if not abroad—secret sin in self-indulgence—the 
deceitfulness of one’s own heart. The preacher 
will not neglect to take account of differencies in 
degree of alienation---of the different angles of 
the soul’s departure from God and his law---that 
there is hereditary goodness xs well as evil--- 
that human nature is mixed;---but still he will 
regard man as a sinner, and he will call not the 
righteous but sinners to repentance. He will 
feel his mission to be. like the son of man’s, to 
seek and save that which was lost, to call to life 
that which was dead in trespasses and sin---to 
overcome the obstacles in the way of repentance, 
and present man perfect before God. 

3. How to produce reconciliation—make sin- 
ners Christians. The preacher must remember 
that a part of man's nature is loyal; a part in 
bondage; and deliverance comes through Jesus 
Christ. Man delights in the law of God, after 
the inward man. It is his executive nature, the 
practical will, that is in bondage. Interposition 
from above is necessary. It has come through 
Christ. Man unaided is incapable of obeying 
God. Through Christ is the divine power to 
help him and deliver bim. Mankind were like 
the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, until 
the great physician came. God hath chosen us 
in Christ before the foundation of the world, 
having predestinated us unto the adoption of 
children to himself, according to the good pleas- 
ure of his will. Christ is part of God’s prear- 
ranged plan, in the moral government of the 
world.” The gospel begets motives. It does 
not merely develope, it infuses strength. How in- 
efficient is all human philosophy to do the work’ 
God has chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty.—Mr. B. closed with an 
impressive address to the candidate. 

The charge had a peculiarity which we never 
before witnessed in the part of the ordination 
services. It was from beginning to end in the 
language of the Scriptures. It was ‘‘not the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth,” and was remarkably 
appropriate from the lips of the venerable sen- 
ior pastor. 

At the conclusion of the services, the invited 
guests assembled at the town hall, where the re- 
past was set before them with a cordial invita- 
tion from Dr. Wilde. 

‘*The wedding was furnished with guests’’ of 
both sexes; and it could not have been very well 
said, ‘‘and yet there is room.” The senior pas- 
tor took occasion to say, in a happy toast allud- 
ing to the nature of the occasion and the pres- 
ence of woman, that it was the one Aundred and 
thirty-sizth ordination he had attended, and the 
third which was conducted, in the festival part 
of it, as it ought to be. 


- 





THE CONVENTION AT SALEM. 


‘*We understand that our friends in Salem are 
expecting an unusually large number of breth- 
ren at the Convention on the 19th; that a com- 
mittee of arrangements from the several Socie- 
ties has been appointed; and that they are al- 
ready engaged in making the necessary prepara- 
tions. We trust they will not be disappointed. 
We hope that our brethren at a distance will 
feel an impulse to attend, and that we may see 
a full and animated Convention which shall ex- 
hibit and diffuse the true life of the Gospel of 
liberty, holiness and love.” 





I> The length of the letter to Dr. Gannett, 
excludes several other communications, and 
forces some matter upon the fourth page, which 
was arranged for the first—among it, the omit- 
ted portions of the correspondence of the Inquir- 
er, mentioned in last week's Register. Jt is but 
justice to say, that some other parts of the letter 
were also omitted, besides this which relates to 
Universalists, and among them a highly compli- 
mentary paragraph on the Unitarian clergy. We 
hope our brethren will not add this sin also to 
our charge; but if they choose to find fault about 
it, it shall be forthcoming. 





IL? Gov. Briggs has appointed Thursday the 
25th day of November, as a day of Thanksgiv- 
ing and Praise. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
For the Register. 
Lucerne, Aug. 2ist, 1847. 

Since leaving the Rhine at Mayence, I have 
travelled through a great part of Germany, and 
have seen the most niemorable things which 
that country—second only to Italy in historic 
and artistic interest—can exhibit. Two or 
three days were spent at Frankfort on the 
Maine, the first of the four free cities of the 
German Confederation and the seat of its con- 
ventions ; interesting as the coronation-city of 
the Roman-German emperors, as the scene of 
so much magnificence in ages past; more inter- 
esting to me as the birth-place of Goethe. To 
him a colossal statue of bronze by Schwarthaler 
has been erected in the Stadtallee. 1 could not 
reconcile myself to the wreath in the left hand, 
but the rest is worthy the subject and the au- 
thor. The four sides of the pedestal exhibit in 
relief, well-conceived and beautifully executed 
designs from Goethe’s works. I remember, in 








the citizenship of the soul, it is to bring man 10) 








particular, scenes from Faust, from Herrmann 

















chgraben stands the house in 
poet was born. I contrasted it in 1 
that in Stratford in which a 
first saw the light. The diffe 
the different fortunes of the two—the stage 
player and the prime minister. A stately man- 
sion is that of Geethe ; originally, no doubt, one 
of the lordliest of the place. Though old-fash- 
ioned, it has still an aris 
occupied by one of the seni 
Each story juts over the one 
style so common in the seventeen tu 
gable projecting nearly three feet 
basement. It bears the inscription, ‘In diesem 
Hanse ward Goethe geboren.” Frankfort has 
two faces. The old and the new are brought 
into strange contrast. I thought how cons¢ 
both with the genius of Goethe-the 
Reithsstadt with its historig 
which he loved so well, and 
rail-way-traversed, English-swarminy 
of the present day, the cent fof 
traffic. oe 

In Eisenach I climbed the 
Luther was confined after the diet 
and saw the room in which he 
Bible. The blot on the wall where he hurled 
his inkstand at the Devil, ; _ Opposed his un- 
dertaking, is no more, ine thereof, a 
hole in the plaister ; the blackened piece having 
been cut out and abstracted some years ago, as 
the keeper informed me, by an unscrupulous an- 
tiquarian who took advantage of his absence. 
The room is small—a mere celi—but the win 
dows command a magnificent view of the Mari- 
enthal (for the Wartburg is situated on the top 
of a mountain) which compensates for the nar- 
rowness within. I can imagine how it must 
have 1efreshed the heart of the stout reformer 
in the intervals of labor. A curious old tab'e, 
the property of Luther's parents—the table at 
which, as the keeper said, Martin was ‘‘brought 
up,”’ (grossgezogen wurde) was purchased by 
the Government some time since of a remote 
branch of the family to whom it had descended, 
and very appropriately placed in this room, to- 
gether with some old pictures of Hans Luther 
and his wife, of Martin and his wife, of the 
Dukes John and Frederic, by Lucas Kranach 
and others. The only piece of furniture which 
remains from the time of Luther's occupation is 
one of the vertebrae of a mammoth which is 
supposed to have been used by him for a foot- 
stool. A fit accompaniment to the mammoth 
enterprise in which he was engaged. 

Dresden disappointed me in every thing but 
the far famed Sistine Madonna, which tran- 
scends alf criticism, and seems less a creation of 
human hands than a real presence of super-hu- 
man beauty. Prague,'on the other hand, the 
city of Libussa and Charles JV., richly repaid a 
very fatiguing journey with its local peculiari- 
ties and historical antiquities—the memorials of 
Huss of Tycho Brahe and Saint Nepomuk2 In 
the church in which Huss first administered the 
communion in both kinds, that sacrament, I was 
tuld, is still so administered, though in all other 
respects conforming with the Romish discipline. 
In the Tein-church is the grave of Tycho Brahe 
with the inscription, Non fasces nec opes, sola 
artis sceptra perennant. 

The silver sarcophagus of Nepomuk in the 
St. Vitus church is a work of exquisite art as 
well as immense cost, and constitutes as far as 






















two legs than in his four, and traversin 
solitude the valley which divides the two 


-| cloudy morn, and tired as I 


eae ee 


g in deep 


reached the Rigi by the back-side in a little more 
than an hour. It seemed to me that I had never 


know fatigue before, The heat in these Alpine 
passes is incredible and nowise alleviated by the 
accompanying vision of snow. According to 
custom I should have remained -over night to 
witness the effect of the sunrise on the glaciers 
Bot the heavens as I read them threatened , 
was I 

to retura. The descent, which I saan 
on the side towards Kussnacht in two hours and 
a half,was even more fatiguing than the ascent 
In the early part of the route 1 passed a Swiss 
family consisting of mother, son and daughter 
bound io the same direction. T thought myself 
the better traveller, bat long before | reached 
the foot of the mountain they overtook and pass- 
ed by me. My untaoght impetuosity was no 
match for their sure and learned tread. An old 
lameness, occasioned by a full some years since 
retarned upon me and threatened to arrest wy 
progress. It was not without difficulty that | 
seached Kussnacht, memorable in the history of 
Swias liberation, in time to escape the thunder- 
storm which burst upon the valley a few min- 
utes after 1 was housed. So ended my first pe- 


destrian expeiiment in the Alps, F. H. i. 











For the Register. 
FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A MUSER. 


‘They ate evidently unwilling to fight.”” The 
remark was made not of two men, or the story 
might seem to open improbably; but of two 
amiable dogs. They were fine hearty young 
fellows affectionate and generous-minded bioth- 
ers, and plainly more disposed to play than to 
devour one another. But the biped who own- 
ed them, one of those who rejoice every Sunday 
in a rational and spiritual soul formed for an an- 
gel’s immortality and endowed so highly abov 
the brutes that perish, this mild Christian was 
determined that these brutes should deserve that 
name as far as tearing one another to pieces, 
might entitle them to it. For pethaps he had 
read in his tender infancy that eminent divine, 
Dr. Watts’s Hymus for children, and taken him 


ment of animals when he says ; 
Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to : 
Let beats and lions growl and fight, 
For God has made them so. 

So he requested the assistance of a congenial 
neighbor ; and the preparations for the combat 
were all ready as I happened to pass by his door. 
The public street was to be the arena, that as 
many as possible might enjoy the edifying spec- 
tacle. The buman seconds, as has been the 
case in a great many other duels, had to do all 
the getting of it up, the principals being dis- 
gustingly averse to any such mode of settling af- 
fairs; but man must know better than dogs 
what is proper. So the bipeds took the quad- 
rupeds by the backs of their necks and pounded 
their two faces together valorously. This the 
fourlegs bore longer than secured the approba- 
tion of the twolegs ; but after much rubbing 
and scraping of features together, the poor 
dogs had to give up play and set to in more 
earnest work; and | suppose it would have 
required a very heightened non-resistant to have 
deferred his strange work of fighting longer. 





I can remember the only monument, I mean the 
only historical one, which has ever been erected 
in honor of silence. The tongue of the saint 
who suffered martyrdom rather than reveal the 
secrets of the confessional, is preserved in a 
receptacle of pure chrystal. 

In Vienna, the great attractions, for most 
visitors, are the imperial vault and the armory. 
More interesting to me was the coronation-suit 
of Charlemagne in the treasury, and the original 
manuscript of Tasso's Jerusalem in the library. 

If in these cities I had my fill of antiquities, 
in Munich I was made acquainted with the won- 
ders of modern art,“and Jearned what a blessing 
—so far as the education of the national taste 
is concerned—a monarchical government, with 
all its evils, may be te a people, when the mon- 
arch pessesses the artistic sense of Ludwig I., 
and has a genius like Schwanthaler to execute 
his designs. The Glyptothek and the Pina- 
cothek, the royal palace with its historical sa- 
loons and halls of beauty, the churches resplen- 
dent with marble and gold, the odeon, the thea- 
tre, the royal library with its 800,000 volames 
and 22,000 mss., are glorious monuments of the 
taste and munificence of the present dynasty of 
this little kingdom. The colossal statue of Ba- 
varia destined for the Ruhmeshalle or Hall of 
Fame, when finished, will be one of the won- 
ders of the world. The nopper half is already 
cast and is now exhibited at the royal foundry. 
The weight is 2000 zentner, which I suppose to 
be a hundred tons; the height, fifty-four feet. 
Twenty-five persons were at work at once in 
the interior of the head. 

I have hurried over my German recollections 
in order to bring the record up to the present 
date here at Lucerne in the heart of Switzerland, 
where I arrived on the 19th, via the lake of 
Constance, Schaffhausen and Zurich. Lucerne 
has not the commercial importance of Zurich 
and Berne and Geneva, but no city in Switzer- 
land can boast a more beautiful position, and no 
hotel in Europe a more enchanting view than 
that which I have now before me. A stone 
thrown with moderate force from these windows 
would fall into the most romantic of lakes, the 
Jake of the four Cantons, (Uri, Unterwalden, 
Schwytz and Luzern) perfect in beauty as it is 
eternal in fame, reflecting the storied shores 
which witnessed the deeds of Werner and of 
Tell. The first sight which greets me in the 
morning before I quit my pillow, is the tops of 
distant glaciers. Nearer, on the right, the cleft 
and horrid front of mount Pilate over-frowns the 
city and the lake—mount Pilate named, as you 
know, from an old tradition which supposes the 
Roman governor who condemned our Lord to 
have drowned himself in a little Igke in one of 
its hollows, It was formerly believed that when 
any one approached the borders of this lake, the 
ghost of the prefect was wroth and sent a tem- 
pest to avenge the intrusion. The Council of 
Lucerne actually passed a decree making it pe- 
nal for any one to come within a certain distance 
of the Tomli see. 

Yesterday I made the ascent of the Rigi, not 
with guide and alpstick, according to rule, bat 
alone, with no other support than my umbrella. 
I missed the landing on the lake which should 
have brought me to the customary path and, in 
consequence, the party whom I should have ac- 

companied, Left tv my own counsel and con- 
duct, I hired.a horse at the next landing which 
in less than three hours carried me to the neigh- 
boring summit of the Scheideck. There I dis- 
missed my beast having more confidence in my 


Io justice to my friends the dogs, | put it to the 
two most staid and unbelligerent followers ¢ 
Wa. Penn, if they could have their noses rub 
bed together pertinaciously without a comprom- 
ise of equanimity. So the dogs bit and scratch- 
ed one another, as we say con amore—but only 
fora moment. For soon after they were let 
g0, not being obliged any longer to fight in de- 
fence of eyes and nose, they adjourned that busi- 
ness and resumed their play to the infinite dis- 
satisfaction of all the amateurs and conuoisseurs 
in dog-fighting around. Ofcourse the experi- 
ment had to be repeated ; for all attempt at in- 
terference was voted an unreasonable and im- 
pertinent overscrupulousness about other peo- 
ple’s innocent sports. But failure again baffled 
their amiable endeavors. It was evidenily no 
go. Hard as these warlike spirits tried to fight 
by deputy, they had as little success as good 
men hope our bellicose politicians will have, af- 
ter a little while longer, in urging on their green- 
er countrymen to go and fight in Mexico. | 
hold up these dogs tothem as an example. 
The brute should shame the man. Most con- 
ceitedly do men apply ‘‘dog ”’ as a term of re- 
proach. Oh that our citizens would act as Chris 
tian a part as these dumb creatures! But 


ery, havock and let loose the dogs of war. Many 
of them would call the scene J have described 4 
disgusting one. How does it differ from what 
they are doing? How is it a whit more puerile, 
wanton and wicked! It is less so as a man is 
worth more than a dog, and the wars of men are 
not single combats but involve the slaughter of 
thousands. This Mexicag war will make 50,000 
widows and orphans if it ends at the earliest day 
anticipated ; but to all appearances it has to out 
last all its generals now in the field, and ¢° 
down.to our children as alegacy They wil 
see some reason to be Hobbists and believe th¥ 
war is man’s natural state. With us it be 
been looked on as a rare luxury, or a rare trial, 
according to the taste. When it was declared 
with Mexico, some hailed it as a convenient ov! 
let for rowdyism. ‘*We shall get rid of the drunk 
ards now.’’ ‘Let all the poor dissipated dog 
volunteer.”” As we say, “‘try itona dog.” 
Experimentum fiat in corpore vili. So we wt" 
to have the interesting experiment to excile “ 
for a little while, and give us our money’s wort 
in news, of which we ought to have a good é# 
for half a maltion of dollars a week. But * 
American ‘‘Thirty years War’ will slmos 
make it our natural state, and entail upo" ¥ 
the seven and seven times foul spirits that 100? 
cursed Europe after its sad thirty years wat- 

I am unwilling to call fighting a state of 
ture even with the brute creation. They seid" 
fight unnecessarily and wantonly, and. en am 
teur, like the volunteers and soldiers of fortwo 
in homan armies, They fight for life, not fe 
la gloire, tha: is to say for fancy. They # 
tamed about as often as men are. Educatio 
can do wonders with both, and I have hopes fo 
my four footed friends, as Origen hoped tht 
even the Devil would be converted and saved. 

At any rate I like and think we ought to ou! 
tivate as mnch as we can the spirit of a lit! 
daughter I had once. She was an innocent 
ple young angel while on earth—perhaps * 
knows more now, and bas learned to agree wil 
Dr. Watts on talking with him in Heaven. Bi 
before her translation she was 80 little of a i" 
ologian that she used to sing the Doctor's nur’ 

over 
rhymes alluded to above, rather slurring 








to the letter as giving directions forthe treat- © 








many hearers of the Gospel and members of tht § 
church, ay, professors of the Prince of Peace, 
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st stanza, and applying the second in a manner 


st the venerable man would by no means ap-) 


ove. She used to quote it with all gravity to 
litle white kitten she had—the smallest mem- 
rof kittendom. As it lay in her lap purring 
der her caresses she say: 
“But children you should never let 
Your angry passions rise: 
id then taking up the little white sleepy paw, 


ie added: 
«*Your little hands were never made 


To tear each others eyes.’’ 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue Newspaper Wrirtines or NaTHANIEL 
-Rocers. From White & Potter, 15 State 
reet. The volame is embellished with an ad- 
irable engraved likeness of Rogers, and con- 
\ins an introduction from Rev. John Pierpont, 
onorable to bis head and heart. There are ar- 
cles in the book whose re-appeasance we re- 
ret. They may be necessary in order to know 
ully the man and his times; but many will over- 
vok this lessor; they will not study the light 
nd the shade, nor hold in just estimate the 
aults and the exeellencies. What we ourselves 
egard as faults, (the infirmities of a noble 
nind,) the compiler seems rather to view as ex- 
ellencies, if we judge from the motto on the back 
if the title page, which to us is not the true key- 
rote to the sentiments of Rogers, nor even to 
his collection of writings asa whole. But 
here is enough in the volume to perpetuate the 
1ame of Rogers, for aye, as a son of genius; a 
‘iend of fseedom and of man; a hero-reformer 
who denied himself and took up his cross; into 
whose breast the martyr spirit flowed in all its 
strength from the martyr whose name he bore, 
ind of whom he was a descendant of the tenth 
generation. Between the former and a portrait 
of the latter in the hall of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, there existed, and as is said, by those who 
have seen them both, a most remarkable likeness. 
We confess to an admiration and esteem of the 
man, growing out of a personal acquaintance, 
qualified sumewhat by a remembrance of imper- 
fections, (and whe has them not,) but pure and 


SECULAR SUMMARY. 
THE CAPTURE OF MEXICO. 


The following letter, which is from a Mexi- 
can residing in the city of Mexico, 10 a Spanish 
mercantile house in New-York, gives the most 
clear and connected account of the capture of 
the city, which has yet fallen under our notice. 
The particulars of the previous battle will also 
be read with interest. The cnnning of Santa 
Anna is only equalled by his bad faith. There 
is nothing in the letter which can lead any ono 
to anticipate the close of the war. It was trans- 
lated for the New-York Sun, @id has guod 
marks of authenticity :— 


Crry or Mexico, Sept. 19th, 1847. 


Respecteo Frienps,—I shall briefly attempt 
to describe to you the borrors we have just ex- 
perieuced. On the 7th inst., our commissioners 
rejected the treaty propositions of the American 

overnment, and decided ou resuming the war, 

n. Herrera inviting aod urging the clergy to 
rouse the citizens to the utmost resistance. On 
the same day, Gen. Scott, the American chief, 
charged Santa Anna with breaking the armis- 
tice by forbidding his commissioners to obtain 
food in the city, and threatened, unless repara- 
tion was made, to commence hostilities and 
bombard the city. Santa Anna replied severely, 
charging Scott with breaking the armistice by 
sacking our villages, and expressed his perfect 
readiness to renew the war. On the 13th inst., 
the Americans made a demonstration on Cha- 
pultepee and the mill of Ei Rey, but our Gen- 
erals were prepared for them. Anticipating a 
breach,of the armistice, Santa Anna for several 
days had caused tobe conveyed in every possi- 
ble manner, 80 as not to excite suspicion, arms, 
munitions and food to the fortress at Chapulte- 
pec. 

Our citizens carried under their mantles and 
on males, a great quantity of powder, balls and 
provisions, without being once discovered, so 
great was the feeling of security and confidence 
among the Americans. Gen. Scott was not a 
little surprised to find on attacking Chapultepec 
such obstinate resistance. Chapultepec, you 
know, is situated between Tacubaya and the 
city, within cannon shot of the former and some 











three miles from the latter. It is a bold hill, 
overlooking a vast range of country, which ena- 
bled our soldiers to watch every maneuvre of 
the enemy. It also commands the road from 
Tacubaya to the city, which runs close by its 
base, and it can only be ascended by a circui- 
tous paved way, which, after turning a certain 
angle, is exposed to a full range of the guns. 








strong as we think of his exalted virtues and 
genus. Many of the readers of the Register 
will doubtless be glad to hear that the memorial 
has appeared, and avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to possess it. 





Tue Puaymate, No.2. From Crosby & 
Nichols.—This periodical takes with the young. 
It gratifies their love of the marvellous and is cal- 
culated to discipline their finer sensibilities. 








Litrety’s Livixe Ace, No. 177. The lead- 
ing article is from the Westminster, on George 
Fox, and is a graphic sketch of the Quaker re- 
former. 

4. Mr. Wuearon’s Discourse before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Brown University, 
and Mr. Marsn's Discourse before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society ac Cambridfe. From Lit- 
tle & Brown. Mr. Marsh’s subject is the ex- 
tent and essence of the knowledge of our times. 
The philosophy ronning through the discourse 
is spiritual and elevated; the method is clear and 
exact, and the style that of the retired thinker 
rather than of the ready speaker; the matter is 


overabundant for half a dozen discourses, though | 


to be delivered before an assembly of scholars. 
Mr. Wheaton’s is a more classical, we may add 
a more pleasing performance. 





5. The Fonerat Oration on Daxret O'Con- 
NELL, delivered at Rome by Padre Ventara.— 
An oration of the ventosa species, and yet wor- 
thy of perusal by those who wish help in form- 
ing, what is so difficult, a just estimate of the 
character of the [rish Liberator. 





6. A Lerrer rrom Proresson HvuipeKorer 
to Rev. H. W. Bellows, on the Meadville The- 
ological School, accompanied by documents. 
Tract No, 4 of the N. York Unitarian Associa- 
tion.—Prof. H. takes it for granted that Liberal 
Christians, on becoming acquainted with the facts 
in the case, will not fuil to do what they can see 
for themselves is absolutely needed. He sums 
up the wants of the Seminary in four divisions. 
(1.) Permanent provision for the instruction 
they already have, with additional aid in the de- 
partment of professors; (2.) additional buildings; 
(3.) permanent provision for contingent expen- 
ses; (4.) a Library. 





7. Lirretyt’s Livine Ace, No. 178. In this 
number the enterprising publishers inform us 
that they have entered into an arrangement with 
an American gentleman residing ic Paris, to pre- 
pare for each number of the Living Age an arti- 
cle on the Politics of Europe, and the Literature 
and Science of France. 





8. New Jervsatem Macazine. From Otis 
Clapp. The commencement of the twenty-first 
volume. 


9. “Tue Cuvrcn Recorn—a sermon preach- 
ed in Grafton, Dec. 27, 1846, containing histori- 
cal notices of the Congregational Church in said 
town. By Edmund B. Willson, minister of the 
Congregational Church anj Society.”—Mr. W. 
has performed a valuable service, and introduced 
historical matter of real interest, as well to others 
at large, as to his own people in particular. 





10. Cuamper’s Miscettany, No. 3, from 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. A continuation of a 
Most valuable series, well worthy a place in 
every family library 


ae 





IP The Unitarian society in Shirley—Rev. 
Mr. Chandler’s—has received from Mrs. Hen- 
rietta. Whitney of that town , present of a large 
and very valuable Church Organ. The instra- 
ment is one of superior tone, and ™ost elegant 
finish, and in power, is admirably adapted to the 
Charch in which it is placed. It was made by 





Mr. Geo. Stevens of East Cambridge. 

This is but a repeated instance of the liberali- 
ty of Madam Whitney’s family, both towards 
their native town, and the religious society to 
which they belong. 





I> The “First Unitarian Church of Wash- 
ington have unanimously invited Rev. Joseph 
Henry Allen to become their pastor. He has ac- 
cepted the invitation, and wil) resume his ée- 
ties there on the fourth Sunday of this month. 

$$ 


iP Rev. Ma. Huntincron’s Cuvrcu. The 
repairs‘on this House having been completed, 


the usual service will be held th 
ae e ere on next 


As the Americans ascended the hill, a perfect 


| storm of musket balls and grape shot drove them 


back with heavy loss. They recovered and ad- 

anced again, but were repulsed. Our troops 
ought with desperate valor, worthy the charac- 
ter of Mexicans. 


The enemy also fought bravely; his men 
seemed like so many devils, whom it was im- 
possible to defeat without annihilation. He made 
a third and last charge with fresh force and 
heavy guns, and our gallant troops having ex- 
hausted their grape shot, were forced very un- 
willingly to retreat and yield up the fortress, of 
which the enemy took possession. Our soldiers 
retreated toward the city, but were unfortunate- 
ly cut off by a detachmeat of the enemy's caval- 
ry, and about 1000 made prisoners, but were 
soon released, as the enemy had no men to guard 
them. The enemy then opened his batteries on 
the mill Fl Rey (King’s mill,) close upon Cha- 
pultepec, which, after obstinate fighting and 
great loss to the Americans, we were obliged to 
abandon. The two actions continued over nine 
hours, and were the severest, considering our 
small number of soldiers and the enemy's large 
foree, that have been fought. Our loss in killed 
and wounded was not more than 300, while the 
enemy lost over 400, or at least such was the 
report of deserters from the American camp, 
who came to us in the evening. 


Seeing that the city would inevitably be at- 
tacked, Santa Anna, during the actions, caused 
a number of trenches to be cut across the road 
leading to the city, which were flouded with 
water. On the morning of the 14th, before day- 
light, the enemy, with a part of his force, com- 
menced his march upon the city. Oar soldiers, 
posted behind the arches of the aqueducts and 
several breastworks which had been hastily 
thrown up, annoyed him so severely, together 
with the trenches which he had to bridge over, 
that he did not arrive at the gates until late in 
the afternoon. Here he halted and attempted 
to bombard the city, which he did during the 
rest of the day and the day following, doing im- 
mense damage. In some cases whole blocks 
were destroyed, and a great number of men, 
women and children were killed and wounded. 
The picture was awful. One deafening roar 
filled our ears, one cloud of smoke met our eyes, 
now and then mixed with flames, and amid it all 
we could hear the shrieks of the wounded and 
dying. But the city bravely resisied the hundreds 
of flying shells. [t hurled back defiance to the 
blood-thirsty Yankee, and conviuced him that 
his bombs could not reduce the Mexican capi- 
tal. 


The enemy then changed his plan, and de- 


termined to enter the city, where we were pre- 


pared tc meet him, having barricaded the streets 
with sand bags and provided on the house tops 
and at the windows all who could bear arms or 
hurl missiles, stones, bricks, &c.. on the heads 
ofenemy. Before Gen. Scott had fairly passed 
the yates, he found the difficulty of his position. 
A perfect torrent of balls and stones rained upon 
his troops. Many were killed and more wound- 
ed. Still he kept advancing until he gained the 
entrance of two streets leading direct to the 
plaza. Finding that he could not oppose him- 
self to our soldiers, who were all posted out of 
sight, and that he was losing his men rapidly, 
Gen. Scott took possession of the convent of 
San Isidor, which extends back to the centre of 
a block, and at once set his sappers and miners 
to cutting away directly through the blocks of 
buildings. 


In some instances, whole houses were blown 
up to facilitate his progress ; but after several 
hours he again emerged into the street, and 
finally regained the Plaza, with great loss. On 
entering the Plaza, a heavy fire was opened on 
him from the Palace and Cathedral, which were 
filled and covered with our patriotic troops. 
Finding himself thus assaulied, the enemy drew 
out his force in the Plaza and opened a cannon- 
ade on the Palace and Cathedral, firing over one 
hundred shots, which did immense damage to 
the buildings and caused a severe loss of killed 
and wounded. Seeing farther resistance use- 
less, our soldiers ceased firing, and on the 16th 
of September (sad day !} the enemy was in pos- 
session of the Mexican capital. Though we 
inflicted havoc and death upon the Yankees, we 
suffered greatly ourselves. Many were killed 
by the blowing up of the houses, many by the 
bombardment, but more by the confusion which 
prevailed in the city, and altogether we cannot 
count our killed, wounded and missing since the 
actions commenced yesterday, at less than 4000, 
among whom are many women and childred. 


The enemy confesses a loss of over 1000---it 
is no doubt much greater. What a calamity ! 
But Mexico will yet have vengeance. God will 
avenge us for our sufferings. Alas! that | 
should write this letter within sight of a proud 
enemy, who has succeeded by his ferocny in 
trampling on our ong and our country---an 
eaemy who ooly prides himself upon shooting 
well with his rifle and cannon. Bat thus it is--- 
We are prostrated, not humbled. We may be 
forced to silence, bat the first moment that pre- 
Sents us a chance will be devoted to terrible re- 
venge. Santa Anna has gone wi-h his generals 
and all the ttoops he could draw off to Guada- 
lupe. He is said to be wounded severely. We 
have lost heroic officers and brave mé@ in these 
two days. I cannot foresee what is to come.— 
Thousands are gathering" upon the hills and 
around the city, determined to cut of all supplies 
and starve the enemy who had so audaciously 
entered it. Gen. Scott may yet find that Mexi- 
co is not vanquished. He may find our lakes 
bursting their barriers, and filling this beautiful 
valley, to annihilate the infamous A mericans.—- 
We scarcely hope, yet do not quite despair. 
Our brave generals may recover what is lost.and 
Mexico, with her ten millions of people, arise to 
sweep the invader from the land he has dese- 





crated. 


Mexican will respect, 
forces him to it, any bond 
of an enemy. My heart is too full of grief and 
indignation to write more, 
Sergeant Ryley, the deserter, was well known 
by many of this community. He was recruiting 
sergeant for some time, and kept the rendezvous 
next the corner of Cedar, in Washington street. 
Ryley was a man of very large frame, more than 
six feet high. He was formerly a sergeant in 
the 66th regiment of the British army, stationed 
in Canada, from which he deserted, and came to 
this city. Shortiy after he joined the United 
States army, and being well skilled in his pro- 
fession, was sent to West Point, where he acted 
as drill sergeant for some time. ([N. Y. paper. 


News rrom Mexico. The accounts from 
Mexico are such as to create a painful interest in the 
present state of affairs, and in the condition of the 
American army. 
fighting, and that more desperate than ever, has be- 
come agaia the order of the day; our army has 
entered the capital, but have not yet the possession ; 
there are ramors of the deaths of the American Gen- 
erals Pillow, Worth and Smith, and of the Mexican 
Generals, Bravo and Leon, and that Santa Anna, 
having beea wounded has retired toa village near. 
Among the shocking things of the war is that the 
American deserter, Riley, and his ‘*Legion of St. 
Patrick,’’ seventy in number, were ordered by the 
American Court Martial to be hung, that the sen- 
tence was approved by General Scott, and that on 
the 8th of September the whole Legion were hung 
in presence of the American army; as also in 
presence of the enemy! ! 


It is to be hoped that the charges made by Santa 
Anna in his letter to Gen. Scott are not all true, and 
yetenough has already been disclosed by letters 
from our army, (see the Register for Sept. 25) to 
make us feel that the worst is true. The charges 
are as follows, which we copy from Santa Anna’s 
letter to Gen. Scott. 


It is not without great griefand even indignation 
that I have received communications from the cities 
and villages occupied by the army of your Excellen- 
cy, in relation to the violation of the temples conse- 
crated to the worship of God; to the plunder of the 
sacred vasea, and to the profanation of the images 
venerated by the Mexican people. Profoundly have 
I been affected by the complaints of fathers and hus- 
bands, of the Rapes offered to their daughters and 
wives; and these same cities and villages have been 
sacked not only in violation of the armistice, but of 
the sacred principles proclaimed and respected by 
civilized nations. I have observed silence to the 
present moment, in order not to obstruct the pro- 
gress of negotiations which held out the hope of ter- 
minating a scandalous war, and one which your Ex- 
see | has charactertized so justly as unnataral. 
Bat I shall desist offering apologies, because I cannot 
be blind to the truth that the true cause of the threats 
of renewing hostilities, contained in the note of your 
Excellency, is that I have not been willing to sign a 
treaty which would lessen considerably the territory 
of the Republic, and not only the territory of the 
Republic, but that dignity and integrity which all 
nations defend to the last extremity. And if these 
considerations have not the same weight. in the 
mind of your Excellency, the responsibility before 
the world, who can easily distinguish on whose side 
are moderation and justice, will fall upon you. 


France. At Paris, on the 3d inst. the Sardin- 
ian ambassador resident at the French court, pre- 
sented at the office for Foreign Affairs, a diplo- 
matic note from his Government, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance :—‘-In case his Holiness 


Be “sure that whatever we do in the 

way of submission is only forthe moment. No 

‘ond the hour that 
by the sword 


The armstice has been closed; | the 


Necro Mop at Cincinsati. On Monday 
a serious disturbance took place in Cincinnati. 
ee wore negro who had had a 
quarrel with a white man at St. Louis, met his an- 
tagonist, who was armed witha dray pin, on the 
landing. were » the negro snap- 
ping a pistol, and it failing fire, he threw it at his ad- 
versary and struck him on the head. He was ar- 
rested and brought before the Mayor, and held to 
bail for further examinatien on poe y 2 The 
rumor that his bai: would be forfeited and he allow- 
ed to escape, collected a threatening crowd round 
the house of his surety during Saturday and Sunday. 
“On Monday the negro was brought before the 
Mayor, and bound over for trial in "$400. Daring 
the hearing, a dense crowd thronged the office of the 
Mayor, and nearly filled the street in front. In de- 
fault of bail, the negro was committed and the offi- 
cers started with him towards the jail. The crowd, 
or mob, followed, growing in numbers every mo- 
ment. Suddenly was a shout and a rush, 
stones were thrown, the negro was hit on the head 
and severely cut; and finding no safety, where he 
was, he sprang forward at speed and dashed around 
corner towards the canal, near which he was 
seized by the mob and carried across the river to 
wage ag Ky. 
a Mayor of Covington, Mr. Folley, met and 
ordered them out of the city, assuring them that 
they should be immediately arrested if they attempt- 
ed any outrages there. Upon this, the rioters went 
down the river, until they got out of the city, where 
they halted, and began preparations to hang thé 
negro. Some citizens of Covington urged them to 
desist, but with drawn knives and pistols, they 
threatened death to any who should interfere, But 
just as they were adjusting the rope over a limb to 
hang their victim, two heroic men, Mr. Thomas 
Kennedy and Marshall Perry, made their way into 
the crowd, and Kennedy drawing his knife, seized 
the rope and cut it to pieces. 
negro was soon after rescued by the police of 
Cincinnati and lodged in jail. The Cincinnati pa- 
pers complain of the inefficiency of the police of 
that city. 


Tue Cuoctaws. The Choctaw Nation, now 
located west ofthe State of Arkansas, numbers 
twenty-thousand souls. Previous to their remov- 
alto their present habitation, the tribe suffered 
much from intemperance, but vigorous measures 
have been adopted to stay its progress by the en- 
actment of laws which forbid the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, and by the rigorous enforcement of 
these laws. In 1843 there were five temperance 
societies in the Nation, and their number has since 
been increased. 


Arrican Stave Trape. An interesting de- 
tate upon the African Slave Trade occurred in the 
House of Commons on the 9th of July, ona motion 
to appropriate £100,000 for the support of the Brit- 
ish cruisers on the coast of Africa. Mr. Bosthwick 
said, that the system now pursued by the British 
Government to suppress the Slave Trade by means 
of cruisers, had wholly failed—that instead of alle- 
viating the horrors of the middle passage it had in- 
creased them; that it was impossible to guard effec- 
tually 3,000 miles of coast with the vessels employed 
in that service. ‘That the slave stealers, to elude 
the war vessels on the coast, have their vessels built 
for fast sailing, and consequently the holds into 
which the negroes are placed were so narrow and 
compressed that the mortality on the passage was 
greatly increased. In 1806 the number of a slave 
cargo was thought enormous if it was 620. The 
mortality was estimated at from 3 to 10 per cent. 
‘The mortality at the present time six or seven hun- 
dred per cent.’’ Out of 600 slaves taken on board 
on the coast not more than 100 or 200 were landed 
alive. This increase of mortality threw an impedi- 
ment in the way of African civilization. 

The accounts of Africa, written at the beginning 
of the 16th century, speak of the country, before it 
was resorted to by the slave stealers, as compara- 
tively civilized. The people of Guinea understood 
commerce, and toa certain degree art flourished 
among them. At one time the king of 'Timbuctoo 
was spoken of as a patron of literature. 





Pope Pius IX. should claim the armed assistance 
of his Majesty the King of Sardinia, against Aus- | 
trian invasion, his Sardinian Majesty will consider | 
himself bound not to refuse the Sovereign Pontiff 
that assistance, it being his duty, as an Italian 
Power, to cause the iudependence of all the states 
of the Peninsula to be respected, 9s guaranteed by 
the treaties of Vienna.” The communication was 
immediately forwarded to the King and M. Guizot, 
both of whom were absent from Paris. In the 
chief political and diplomatic circles this movement 
of Sardinia in favor of the Pope excited the great- 
est sensation. 


The Government having brought an action 
against the Democratic Pacifique, the Gazette de 
France, and some other papers, for some severe re- 
marks made by those papers on the murder of the 
Duchess of Praslin, as showing a great degree of 
immorality and corruption in the higher ranks of 
society in France, the case against the Democratic 
Pacifique came to trial on the 7th inst. when the 
jury acquitted the editor. 

It is stated that M. Peyron, formerly a pupil of 
the Polytechnic Schoul, the brother in law of M. Al- 
fred de Montesquiou, who lately committed suicide, 
had entered the noviciate of the Jesuits. and given | 
his entire fortune, amounting to 4.000,000r. to that | 
religious order. 





Austratia—Cotron Growina. The Earo- 
pean correspondent of the Traveller says:— 


Dr. Lang has just published his views respecting 

the practicability of growing cotton to a great extent 

in Australia. Dr. Lang states that at Meroton Bay, 

in latitade 27 1-2 S., he has plucked pods of cotton 

pronounced in Glasgow to be of first-rate quality. | 
‘The climate is well adapted to the constitution of | 
Europeans; there are inexhaustible tracts of fertile 
land; and great facilities for the shipment of pro- 
duce. Dr. Lang looks toa plan of colonizing this 
district as the readiest means of rendering England 
independent of supplies of slave-grown-cotton. 


Da. Anprew Combe, brother of George 
Combe, and well known as a popular medical au- 
thor, died in the neighborhood of Fdinburgh, on 
Monday, 9th uit. His complaint was in the lungs. 


Emicration. ‘The ship Audubon left the 
London docks on the Ist of September, with a large 
number of passengers from Holland, bound to New 
York. A gentleman who was on board the ship 
states that these passengers formed an entire village, 
and that they had left for the New World, bringing 
their devoted pastor with them. Many of these em- 
igrants possess means for purchasing lands or com- 
mencing mechanical operations. When visited the 
females were occupied in washing, mending, knit- 
ting, &c. and all had the appearance of helth and 
contentment. 


History or Massacuusetts. The New 
York Commercial Advertiser says that among the 
passengers by the Britannia is Mr. Poore, who has 
been in Europe engaged for two years in collecting 
documents illustrating the early history of Massa- 
chusetts, which was almost constantly in collision 
with the French colonies, whose archives are pre- 
served at Paris. The French Ministry have afforded 
him every facility, and he _— home ten folio 
volumes, copied by himself in a fair hand, and con- 
taining numerous maps, fac similes, drawings of 
uniforms, &c. with a large collection of engraved 
maps. 

Lapy Canvassers. ‘The elections are just 
now coming off; a great excitement in all quarters of 
the city. A new feature in electioneering occurred 
this forenoon; it was new to me. I saw ladies in- 
terested for Lord John Russell going about in their 
carriages, asking the votes of them that had them to 
give, in his behalf. What would American ladies 
say if they were called upon todo duty in this way?”’ 


Amuexst Cottece. David Sears of Boston, has 
made another donation of $12,000 to this institution, 
which is to be invested tl!l it accumulates to a cer- 
tain sum, and then be appropriated for the increase 
ofa Library Hall.—About sixty students have en- 
tered since the commence ment of the term. 


The house ofthe Rev. Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth, 
was forcibly entered on Friday night, the 17th inst. 
in the absence ofthe family from town—the locks 
upon every door and drawer broken; furniture 
much injured and property stolen, though to what 
amoant has not yet been ascertained. 


The Sheriff of Worcester, Mass. notifiesthe Cal- 
lithampian society of that place, that on being no- 
tified of their next nocturnal meeting, he will make 
arrangements for their accommodation in a large 
building which is under his charge. 


Wm. C. Malliner, a graduate of College and lately 
from Orange county, New York, died at the Hospi- 
tal in Detroit a few days since. The Advertiser 
says he was a man of fine talents and fell a victim 


to intemperance. 


Tae Anti-Rent Dirricuitixs, it appears, 
are to be settied amicably. All matters in dispute 
to be submitted to an arbitration. Governor 2 
of this State, Hon. William Kent and Jadge Denie, 





Mr. Hame stated that the Anti-Slavery Society 
were ‘‘now convinced that the system was attended 
with great mischief.’’ 

Lord Palmerston, in reply, showed that the hor- 
rors of the trade had not increased, but had very 
much decreased, and that to withdraw the fleet 
from the coast at this time, would be to give an im- 
petus to the slave trade, greater than it had ever be- 
fore received. One of the speakers stated that dur- 
ing the past year 42,000 slaves had been imported 
into’ Brazil from Africa, from which it was computed 
that more than 210,000 must have left the shores of 
that country, and 178,000 must have died on the 
passage. Lord Palmerston well characterized the 
traffic as one ‘‘above the power of any gentleman to 
describe, and which would make every man shudder 
to contempiate.”’ The appropriation was carried 
without a @ivision. 





0G PROGRESS OF THE DENTAL ART.— 
Dr. Morton has retarned personally to the practical 
part of his profession, and now carries on his “dental 
establishment, (in connexion with his brother-in-law,) 
which for the last few years has been one of the most 
complete in this counfry, and intends in future to devote 
his entire attention to the wants of his numerous pa- 
tients. Dr. Morton, although but a young man, has al- 
ready rendered valuable services; first, by introducing 
a method of uniting gold plates with solder of the same 
degree of fineness as the gold, which prevents any gal- 
vanic action or brassy taste in the mouth. Secondly, 
he was not contented to purchase his teeth, knowing 
that he could make but a slight approximation towards 
resembling nature, when he made of teeth manufactured 
without regard to the particular defect they were intend- 
ded to remedy, and established a tooth manufactory in 
connexion with his dental establishment, and, with the 
assistance of Dr. C. 'T’. Jackson’s chemical knowledge, 
and the aid of Dr. N. C. Keep, and others’ knowledge 
of what had been done before in the art, struck out a 
method of manufacturing and setting teeth. It is a 
mitre for the teeth and jaw, to enable dentists in the 
manufacture of sets of teeth, to determine to a mathe- 
matical a the exact shape of the mouth in which 
they are to be placed, and detect in an instant any dis- 
crepancy in their relative position. But lastly we come 
to speak of his discovery of the new application of ether. 
It is the second great contribution to the medical art, 
and will place his name among the benefactors of our 
common nature, beside the names of Jenner and Frank- 
lin.—Dr. Morton’s Office, is at 19, Tremont Row.— 
[ Messenger. 





*,* A special meeting of the American UnitaRri- 
AN AssociaTi0N will be held on Thursday, October 
21st, at the Chapel of the Church of the Savior, in 
Boston, at one o’clock, P. M., for the choice of a Sec- 
retary, and the transaction of such other business as 
may legally come before it. 

CHARLES BRIGGS, Sec. pro tem. 





§g- IMPORTANT CHARITY CONVENTION. . 
The Bostox Society for the PREVENTION of Pau- 
PERISM, invite all Officers of Benevolent and Charita- 
ble Societies in this City, and others interested in the 
Poor, to meet at No. 3 TREMontr TEMPLE, on Mon- 
day, Oct. 11th, at 3 o’clock, P. M., to adopt a more 
uniform system for the distribution of Charity calculated 
to prevent imposition. The undersigned respectfully 
urge upon ALL OFFICERS of Charitable Societies and 
Almoners to the Poor of both sexes to attend the meet- 
ing. 


Moses Grant, Committee 
Tuos. TARBELL, of 
F. R. Woopwarp,) Arrangements. 


Boston, Oct. 5th, 1847. 





Qi The Annual Meeting of the FaATHERLESs and 
W1pow’s Society, will be held at the Chapel of the 
Rev. Mr. Waterston, Bedford street, on Wednesday af- 
ternon, Oct. 13th, at half past three o’clock. 

Members of the Society, and other Ladies friendly to 
the object.are respectfully invited to attend. 





{G- The Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Frag- 
ment Society, will be held at the house of Mrs. Samuel 
Dana, 7 Bulfinch Place, Monday, Oct. 11, at 3, P. M. 
All members are urgently requested to be present. 

M. C. SMITH, See’ry. 





{G THE FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL AS- 
SOCIATION, will meet at the house of the Subscriber, 
in Deerfield, on Monday, October the eleventh, at four 


o’clock, P. M. 
M JOHN F. MOORS, Sec’ry. 





§G THE MIDDLESEX SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, will hold its next Annual Meeting, at Rev. 
Mr. Ware’s Charch in Cambridgeport, on Wednesday, 
Oct. 13th, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

The Exercises of the day will consist of the Annual 
Report of the —a Sermon by Rev. Mr. Whit- 
ney of Brighton, and discussion upon topics connected 
with the best interests of the Sunday School, 

JASON WHITMAN, See’ry. 





QG The Middlesex North Association, will hold 
their next meeting at Rev. Mr. Babbidge’s in Pepperell, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 13th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

' JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





§G Subscribers for the Christian Register in East- 

port, who have not settled their bills for the current 

ear will please to pay the amount to Mr. E. Y. Sa- 
ine, and oblige the publisher. 


§G- Subscribers in Calais will please to pay G. F. 





the Judges named for this purpose, at a mass 
snecting receatly held at Stephentown. 


Wordsworth. 


W. NEWELL, Scribe. 





to commence on Tuesday, Oct 19. The 


the Churches of our denomination, and w: 


them by our brethren of Salem. 
Samu. Oscoop, f 
Atonzo Hitt, Committee . 
James F. CLARKE, of 
ALBERT FEARING, Arrangements. 


Henry P. FairBanks, 
jy24 





* (%* AUTUMNAL CONVENTION OF UNITA- 
RIANS. The next Convention will be held in Salem, 


appointed at the last! Convention to make the necessa- 
by arrangements for the next, give this early notice to 








MARRIAGES, 
In this city, 30th ult, by Rev Dr Barrett, Mr Eben 
w. Miss Rebecca daughter of 





to Miss * Otis 
Munroe, Esq, both of Boston. 
830th alt, H. Higginson of Newburyport, to Mary 


E. Channing of Boston. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, Oct. 1, Francis, youngest son of Charles 
-, and Susan A. Bowker, 2 yrs. 

On the 21st ult, of dysentery, Sarah Louisa, child of 
John and Sarah G. Adams, 2 yrs 3 mos. And also, 
of the same family, Monday, the 4th inst, much lament- 
ed, Miss Adaline Howe, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Howe, 34. 

In Somerville, 3d inst, Henry J., son of Dr Luther 
V. Bell, 54 yrs. 

On Wednesday evening, Edward Marion, 10 months, 
youngest child of Rev J. t., and Charlotte S. Sargent. 
In Brighton, 16th ult, Thomas W., 2 yrs 20 days— 
28th ult, Eliza Ware, 7 yrs 3 mos—only children of 
Thomas W. Herick. 
In Bridgewater, Aug. 27th, Susan Storrs, only child 
of Mr Jonathan Washburn, 14. 

Tn Gloucester, Oct. 1, Mr John M. Edgarton, aged 
24, son of the late Maj, Joseph Edgarton, of Shirle 

a gradoate of Harvard University of the Class of 1847 

n Providence, 29th ult, Dr Thomas Cleveland, 45. 
He was warden of the State Prison, from the time of 
its organization, until shortly before his death. 

In Shirley, Oct. 4th, Lucinda, wife of David Liver- 
more of Shirley, Mass, 35. 

In Montezuma, N. Y., Aug. 27th, Jane P., wife of 
Phineas A. Longley, and daughter of David Livermore 
of Shirley Mass, 3b. . 

In Quincy, Illinois, on the 6th Sept. Mariette, wife 
of Oliver H. Fox, 28 years. Mrs F. was a devoted 
wife, an affectionate mother, and a kind neighbor. 
During her short sickness, she was impressed with the 
idea, that her recovery was impossible; and spoke of 
her departure, with a resigned and cheerful spirit,—and 
having commended her friends to the protection of a 
Heavenly Father, she died in the confident hope of a 
better world. [Connecticut papers please copy.] 


ULMONARY CONSUMPTION. From its hav- 
ing almost always baffled the most skilful medical 
treatment, has very justly been termed the ‘*Opprobrium 
of Physicians;’’ and, until within a few years, been 
generally considered incurable, although many medical 
men of the highest standing, among whom we may men- 
tion Lacenne and his friend Bayle—both distinguished 
authors, admit that this much dreaded disease may be 
cured, even in its advanced stages, when the lungs are 
not completely disorganized. The remedy which we now 
offer, Wister’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, for the cure of 
this disease, not only emanates from a regular Physi- 
cian, but has also been well tested in all the complaints 
for which it is recommended. It is not my intention, 
therefore, either to cloak it in mystery, or in any way 
deceive the public by overrating its virtues; on the con- 
trary, I shall simply endeavor to give a brief statemeut 
of its usefulness; and flatter myself that its surprising 
efficacy will enable me to furnish such proofs of its vir- 
tues as will satisfy the most incredulous, that Consump- 
tion hay and “CAN BE CURED,” if this medicine 
resorted to in time. 
For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 133 Washington 
st., Boston, and by Druggists generally. lw oct9 


O. 178 OF LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Price 
124 cents. 
Has History gained by Walter Scott? 
Aids in Swimming. 
Artificial Cold. 
Aristocracy of Names. 
Sketches among the Greeks and Turks. 
Affairs of Honor. 
The Martyred Templar. 
The Premier Pas. 
. Orator of the Shop. 
10. American Thoughts in Europe. 
11. Robin Hood, &c., &c. 
Published once a week at Six Dollars a Year by E. 
LITTELL & CO., 165 Tremont st. oct9 
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ANCING AND THE CALISTHENIC EXER- 
CISES, Minervan Hall, 339 Washington street. 
MR. SULLIVAN, Professor of Dancing and Calisthe- 
nics, just arrived in this city from London and Paris 
respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentleman of 
Boston, that he has now opened in the above Hall for 
the purpose of giving instruction in the most admired 
and fashionable Dances which he has acquired from the 
eminent Professors, Mons. E. Coulon and Ceilarius, in 
the above cities, 
Afternoon Classes for Young Ladies, at 3 and 5 
o’cloeck on Mondays and ‘I hursdays. 
Evening Classes for Young Gentlemen, at 8, same 
Evening, lor lessons in the Polka, Redowa, Mazurka 
Walktzes, Deux Temps and Cing ‘Temps Waltz, also, 
in plain Waltzing, Gallopades and new Cotillions, &c. 
A Class for Calisthenic Exercises on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at one o’clock.. Mr. S. will have t 
honor of introducing the newly invented Calisthenic 
chest expander, which is acknowledged to be the best 
instrument yet invented for expanding the chest, im- 
proving the carriage and strengthening the frame. La- 
dies interested in these exercises, will please call at the 
above hours, when Mr. S. will be happy to explain to 
them, the use of the instruments. 
Private Families attended at their residence, if pre- 
ferred. 
Schools and Classes in the neighboring towns also 
attended. 
Apply for Terms, References, &c., to Mr. Sullivan, 
and Mr. Capen at the Hall, and at Mr. Reed’s Music 
Store, Tremont Row. 3tis oct2 


New Work on Book-Keeping. 


UST PUBLISHED, ‘A simple method of keep- 
ing books by double entry, without the formula or 
trouble of the Journal, adapted to the most extensive 
wholesale or the smallest retail business;’’ by George 
N. Comer, Accountant, Boston. 3d Edition, (1847,) 
now ready,price 624 cents. Blank Books 30 cts per set. 
The unprecedented demand for this work, is its best 
recommendation—upwards of 200 mercantile firms in 
the city of Boston having adopted the method, in the 
short space of one year since its first publication. Nu- 
merous t@*imonials of its excellence have been re- 
ceived from Merchants, Clerks, Professors, Teachers, 
and the Press. Professor Tatlock, of Williams College, 
Mass., says, ‘‘1 am glad that you have made the sub- 
ject so simple and so plain. I think it decidedly supe- 
rior to any other work on the subject.”” E. B. Wihit- 
man, Principal of the Hopkins School, Cambridge, says, 
“You have been signally successful in making plain to 
the comprehension of the pupil every difficult principle 
of the science.”” John D. Philbrick, Teacher of the May- 
hew School, Boston, says, ‘‘It is evidently a well digest- 
ed, practical treatise, and such an one as might be ex- 
pected from an able, practical accountant.”” Isaac F. 
Shepard, Teacher of the Otis School and Editor of the 
Boston Bee, says, ‘‘We believe it to be the best system 
we ever saw.”’ It is a concise, accurate, and time- 
saving plan, commending itself to the general use of 
mercantile men.”?— Boston Atlas. ‘Tie volume should 
be in the store of every business man.”’—Boston Courier. 
‘The most concise, common-sense treatise upon double- 
entry that we have ever seen.”’—Boston Tr 5 
For sale by the Booksellers nerally, and at CO- 
MER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, NO. 
17 STATE STREET, BOSTON. This establishment 
is open day and evening for instruction in Writing, 
‘Book-keeping; and the other requirements of a Mer- 
chant’s Clerk, upon a system of actual practice. Stu- 
dents are aided in procuring suitable employment. The 
NAVIGATION department is under the immediate 
charge of a Professor of Nautical Science in the United 
States Navy. aug21 








PROSPECTUS. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW 


wit be published on the first of December, 1847, 
and continued on the first of March, June, and 
SY 


tember. 

t will be devoted to the interests of no Party, or 
Class, but its conductors will endeavor to present an 
open and fair field for the notice and discussion of mat- 
ters pertaining to Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Re- 
ligion, and Humanity. 

SThe Review will be conducted by R. W. EMER- 
SON, THEODORE PARKER, and J. ELLIOT 
CABOT, assisted by several other gentlemen. 

Each number will ogg see about 125 pages, at the 

ice of $3,00 a year, in advance. 
P Gommaniations, Sabneritions &e., should be ad- 

Publi ’ 
dressed to tho Publ" COOLIDGE & WILEY, 
wat "Wholesale end’ Retail 
C. & W., have for sale, at Who il, 
ALDEN'S PICTORIAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES. is4mos 
July 31, 1847. 
] ADIES AND GENTLEMEN visiting Boston, 
are invited to examine my large stock of MuFFs, 

Vicronnxs and Boas, manufactured under my own 
supervision and in all cases warranted. Also, new 
ros of Fur band Caps, for Men and Youth. Bur- 
FALO, and Fancy Sie1..8 Roses, of every oh 
tion. Wholesale Rooms, 2d and 3d stories, 173 Wash- 






































ene en oer eee 
- ay; THE CAMBRIDGE, MINISTERIAL AS- ARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 
will meet i altham, at . Thomas ' T 
Hill’s on Tuesday, 121h inst. FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Fie ee > eee tion of pupils. Hours 9 
Mars ayp Diacrams are combined with a 
ic course of study, from SELECT CLASS BOOKS; in all 


the Eng. Branches, in the SPEaK1NG of the Lan- 
GUAGES, in Drawine, Patnting, Music, Em- 


them ‘ c 
to accept the kind invitation which las been tendered | SROIDERY and the various essentials to a | 


accomplished female education. 

For Heautu, Recreation, CARRIAGE AND 
DEPoRTMENT, the pupils have free access to a GYM- 
NASIUM FOR Lapigs, and, if desired, to a select 
school for dancing. 

All regular scholars receive MEDALS yearly, inscribed 
with the branches excelled in, and a D1PLOMA of quali- 
fications on leaving school. 

TXKaCHERS will be employed who are distinguished 
Miss Martha C. Jenks, Assis Tiriesenden 

iss Hi 3 istant i t. 

i ia Borghis, Needlework and Embroidery. 
Mies Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 
Professor Garcia, on the » Piano and Voice. 
Mons. Auray, Prof. and T: of French. 

Signor Lanza, Prof. and Teacher of Span. — 


erman. 
O. E. Linton, Ornamental Penmanship. 
B. F. Nutting, (Artist) Lecturer in shave ~-ahdt 

i Drawing, Painting and Perspective. 
Miss Hall, (Wed. and Sat. P. M.) in Dancing. 
B. F. Baker, Prof. and Teacher of Choral Singing. 
Prof. Sullivan, Calisthenics with the newly invented 
apparatus and exercises for expanding chest, 
strengthening the frame and improving the carriage. 
Further particulars, terms, , &e., given at 
the School rooms, No. 389 Washington st. 

F. L. CAPEN, Principal. 

sept25 lisos6m 


DANIELL & C@O., 
201 Washington Street. 
H4¥%9 received the most part of our Stock for 


FALL SALES, 


We are now prepared to offer, at WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL, a 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF GOODs, 
In all our Dejartments, viz.:— ° 


THIBET CLOTHS, 
SILKS, LINENS, SHAWLS, 


—AND— 


ALEPINES, 
Laces and Embroideries, 


QUILTS, BLANKETS, 


COTTONS, FLANNELS, 
Housekeeping Articles. 


—AND— 
MOURNING GOODS. 
§XG- Our Stock is already very large, and we shall 


add to it on the arrival of every Packet and Steamer. 
Every article is marked ata SMALL PROFIT, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


DANIELL & CO., 
No 201 Washington st. 
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CARPETS AT RETAIL. 


FROM 
HENRY PETTES & CO’S 
STEAM CARPET FACTORY. 








SALES ROOMS 
NO. 224 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


E ARE NOW MANUFACTURING AT 


new and beautiful 


CARPETINGS, 


For Drawine Rooms, Partors, Pusric Hats 
and Cuurcues. Also, ENTRY, CHAMBER and 
STAIR CARPETS. Weare prepared to exhibit at 
our store in Boston, 
MORE THAN 
TWO HUNDRED VARIETIES 
Or Styves anv Patterns. These are offered 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Purchasers of Carpetings in very large or small quan- 
ties are respectfully invited to examine this SUPERI- 
OR STOCK. 
We pay no commissions or agents. We buy the 
wool, spin it, weave it, and sell the finished Carpet. 
These are often made FouR distinct branches of busi- 
ness, and require FOUR profits to be paid. We ask 
but ONE PROFT upon the whole, and sell all our splen- 
did stock of Carpets at one uniform and low price. 
HENRY PETTES & CO. 


4wis 
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LANNELS. BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., No. 

35 Tremont Row, have received their Autumn sup- 
ply of Flannels, comprising an extensive variety of 
styles and widths, among which are 5-4 and 6-4 extra 
fine English Flannels, and 5-4 and 6-4 Silk and Wool 
do for infant’s Blankets; Welch and American gauge 
Flannels; Patent Flannel, 7-8 and 4-4 Silk and Wool 
do, Shaker Flannels of an extra stout fabric; Cotton 
aud Wool do; Flannel Sheeting 23 yds wide, milled 
and twilled Flannels; Unbleached and Undressed do, 
Unbleached and Bleached Cotton, do. Most of the 
above goods are particularly manufactured for their 
trade, and are of a superior fabric, and many of them 
warranted not to shrink in washing. septlS 








NGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STA- 
TIONERY. Consisting of Cap, Letter and Note 
Paper; Tissue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; En- 
velopes; Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and 
Binders’ Board; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Os- 
borne’s Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel 


Orat Instruction, Lectures, AFPARATUs | 


OUR Factory in Roxbury, a large quantity of |, 





JEWETT & PRESCOTT'S 


SPACIOUS 


IN MILK STREET, 
(Next to the Old South Church,) 
BOSTON, ie 

Is the ACKNOWLEDGED DEPOT for all kinds 


RICH SILK GOODS, SHAWLS, 


And Cloak Materials 
prongs Merino Goods manne pe Backs, &c. 


and Parametta Cloths, in more than our usual 
variet 


y of j 
Ch . St l ‘ Col 1 Q liti - 
or JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S business is the Impor- 
tation and Sale of the ABOVE Que, exclusively and 
the superiority of their 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS! 


—AND - 


RICH DRESS SILKS, 


18 WIDELY KNOWN AND APPRECIATED. 
THE LADIES 


Who have patronized us so liberally for ten or twelve 
years in Tremont Row, are now reminded of the great ad- 
vantages of buying in 


MILK STREET; 

And MERCHANTS from the Country will find our 
Goods PERFECTLY ADAPTED to the New England 
trade, and the tastes of 

THEIR CUSTOMERS. 


In fact, 
those who 
have ever traded 
with us, can re A 
that we sell » DIFFER- 
ENT CLASS OF GOODS 
from those to be found elsewhere, 
and NO LADY or GENTLEMAN can 
learn what the market really contains, with- 
out previously nore the assortments of beau- 
at 


y 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
MILK STREET, 
A Few Steps from Washington street. 
é r2mp3m 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


LINEN CAMBRIC AND LAWN HDKFS. 


Benj. & E, Jacobs & Co. 


No. 35 Tremont Row, 
AVE received 10 Cases of Ladies and Gent’s Lin- 
en Cambric and Long Lawn Hdkfs, embrecing an 
extensive assortment of all the various styles of colored 
and white borders, hem stitch, fancy needle work, &e. 
Gentlemen’s colored borders of new patterns, and of an 
extra fine quality—7-8 square white borders do. Alao— 


50 dozen Ladies’ Linen Hdkfs at Sc per hdkf. 


13 





50 do do do 10c do 
100 do do do 25c do of good quality. 
50 do hem stitch do 25c do 
50 do do do 33c do 


Purchasers desirous of getting a 
style of Hdkfs are re to examine 
iw 


good and cheap 
the assortment. 
septl8 
REAT DISCOVERY IN DENTAL SURGE- 
RY. The subscriber hiving had the happiness to 


discover and demonstrate to the world, a means of anni- 
hilating pain, was necessarily compelled to #e! 





his professional business onally, fora time. Hav- 
ing returned ful oho pa part of his pro’ ‘ 
he announces he has associated with him,sDr. 


Francis WHITMAN, who has heen engaged in hi_es- 
tablishment, (No. 19, Tremont Row, opposite the Mu- 
seum,) for the last four years, and who will fill the place 
of Dr. N. C. Keep, (vice president of the American So- 
ciety of Dental Surgeons,) his former instructor and 
rtner. 

“> would respectfully tender their professional servi- 
ces to the public; and, in so doing, would state that in 
consequence of the discovery of the new properties of 
ether, constant communications are kept up with Ameri- 
can and foreign dentists, affording rare opportunities of 
information in regard to the latest improvements in den- 
tistry, both at home and abroad. , 
They manufacture om, set A ge in Bese os with false 

ums; insert single teeth with or wi gums, upon 
ws or without, from one to a whole set, the latter be- 
ing inserted upon a method not in general use, which 
they warrant is not surpassed in beauty or usefulness. 

Teeth filled, regulated, cleaned, and extracted, and all 
operations performed without pain. s 5 
Great experience has been had in this establishment 
for administering the ether, and having given it for sev- 
eral months in connection with the surgeons of the Mass. 
Gen. Hospital, who are fully acquainted with the man- 
ner it is administered by the subscriber. 
W. T. G. MORTON, 

Author of ‘Remarks upon the Administration of 
Ether,” “Voice from Europe,” &c. 3w  septl8 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, Im- 

porter of Watches, Clocks, Plated Ware, Fancy 
Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choice selection 
of the above, of the finest quality, aad 


JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family use. 

—ALso— 
COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS. 
Orders for manofacturing Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Ric#. 
Designs may be selected from a t number of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be executed in his 
unsurpassed style of work uanship. j 
Hair for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. : 
Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 
enced workman from Europe. 
Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 














The Apocalypse Revealed; wherein are disclosed the 
Arcana therein foretold, which have hitherto remained 
concealed: with an Index, 3 vols. 2 00. 

The Apocalypse Exphined according to the Spiritual 
Sense, wherein are revealed (more atlarge and more 
tully illustrated than in the preceding work) the Arcana 
which are predicted therein. 6vols. 11 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, 
signified in the Revelation, chap xxi. by the New Jeru- 
salem; being those concerning ‘The Lord, The Sacred 
Scripture, to which is added The White Horse; Faith; 
and Life. Neat Cambria, 624 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.— 
12 mo. $1 per dozen, 10 cents single, half morocco 25 
cents. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 
8 vo 124 cents. 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology 
of the New Church. 1 vol 8vo. Cambric $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the 
Destruction of Babylon. 12mo. Combric; 44 cents. 
On the Earths in our Solar System; together with 
an Account of their Inhabitants, «nd also of the Spirits 
and Angels there. 12mo. Cambric; 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Extracted from_ the 
Apocalypse Explained. New edition, 12mo. Cam- 
bric, 44 cents. ; 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, ex- 
tracted from the Apocalypse Explained. 12mo. Half 
morocco, 50 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love 
and Divine Wisdom. Svo, 62 cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is lated. 12mo. €2% cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugal Love 
Svo. Cambric, $1 50. p 
A Treatise concerning Heaven and its Wonders, and 
also concerning Hell, being a Relation of Things seen 
and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the 
Prophetical ks of the Old Testament, and of the 
Psalms. 12mo. 25 cents; half morocco, 38 cents. 

A brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New 
Church. 12mo. 124 cents single; half morocco 30 
cents. ‘ 
The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and 
the Body. 12mo. 624 cents per dozen; 63 cents 


single. 
"Published and for sale, by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School 
street. ell 





R. BEARD’S DICTIONARY OF THE BI- 
BLE, Vol. 1. The People’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, Vol. 1. Illastrated with a large number of Maps 
and Engravings. Voices of the Church, in reply ta Dr. 
Strauss, comprising Essays in diffusing Christianity, 
Divines of various communions, collected by Rev. 
r. Beard, 1 vol Svo. The Howitt’s Journal for Sep- 
tember, with Portrait of Henry C, Wright, and five 
other Engravings. The People’s Journal for Septeme 
ber, with three articles Miss Martineau, and four 
Engravings. Wood Leighton, by Mary Howitt, 37 1-2 
cents. Consuelo 2 vols 75 cents. 
Just received from London by CROSBY & NICH- 





ington street, Boston. W. M. SHUTE. 
oct 2 3m 


OLS, Importers of English Books, 111 Washi 
street. a is4t : as 
7 


Pens, on cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue, order. 
and Red Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; NO. 69 a STREET, 
Inkstands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum my8 3mis opposite State street. 
Books; Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; 
Visiting Cards; Gommen Boards; Chess Men; Port- EVANS’ 
folios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; Transparent, 
Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing Books and VENTILATED REFRIGERATORS, 
Copy Books; Indelible Ink, &c. —aND— 
‘or sale wholesale and retail at No. 96 Washington " 
street. sept Water Filterers; 
WEDENBORG’S Seva Heavenly Ar- JOHNSON’S 
cana: or Heavenly Mysteries contained in the Sa- i 
cred Scripture or Word of the Lord, manifested and PATENT CREAM FREEZERS; 
laid open: and Index. 13 vols Svo. $17 00. SUPERIOR 


MEAT SAFES; 
BEST QUALITY WIRE COVERS, 
PATENT PNEUMATIC 


SHOWER BATHS; 


EXTRA BATHING PANS, BATH TUBS, 


Sitting Baths, Infant Bathing Tubs, Foot Baths, 
Fancy Water Kettles, *Toilet Pails, $c. $c. 
‘Together with all the paraphernalia of the Kitchen De- 
partment, at 

WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 
83 & 85 CORNHILL, near Court Street. 
je26 is2m 


CARRIAGES, 


BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 


F the latest patterns, made to order, and constantly — 
on hand. 
Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 





CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my8 istf 





MR. AND MRS. WILKES’ 


Boarding and Day Sehvol, 


FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES, 
29 BOWDOIN STREET, BOSTON. 
HIS -Establishment will be after the 
' "qreset Vecusien oo taba tote Septem- 
her. Parents and Guardians desirous to has their 
Daughters or wards, are res fully make 
were lication for admission ato the School. 
N. B. Private Instraction’in Music, French and 
Drawing; particulars will be 
August 3ist, 1847. septd , 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 177. Price bys) 


Lieu. 
AP Life of Geo. Fox. 

The Prince. 

Voluntary Annexation of Mexico. 
Late Victories in Mexico, 

The Maiden Aunt—Nos 1 and 2. 
Italy and the Pope. 

France. 

Royal Abdication. 

The Queen’s Voyage and Children, 


. Disease of F and its i bebe. 
Pellideed cons » mock, ot Gla Deleaee ear by E. 
street. 
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LITTELL & CO., 165 Tremont 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 


given at the Residence. . 
6tis 
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POETRY. 


MUSIC OF EARTH AND HEAVEN. 

* +* haat thou provided for the saints 
in ee ae . ’ men such music on 
earth?”—Isaac Walton. 

I heard a warbling lark, 

On its upward flight it sprang: 
The very air around, 

With its rich clear music rang. 
And I fancied that the bird 

That sung so close to heaven, 
To give the very sounds, 

That reached it hence, had strive®- 

















I heard a holy hymn, 
The Lord of hosts it praised ; 
And it seemed as if the soul 
Were with the voice upraised. 
°T was but a boy that sang; 
But methought an angel’s tone 
Must have echoed in his ear, 
When he niade those notes his own. 


O God, if such on earth 
Thy imperfect praise can be, 
Poured by a soulless bird, 
Or human minstrelsy, 
What can mortal heart conceive 
Of the golden harps above, 
That are never, never strung 
But to purity and love! 





PRAYER. 


BY DR. BOWRING, M. P. 


From the recesses of a lowly spirit 

My humble prayer ascends,—O Father! hear it! 
Upsoaring, oa the wings of fear and meekness, 
Forgive its weakness. 


I know, I feel, how mean and how unworthy 
The trembling sacrifice I pour before Thee ; 
What can I offer in Thy presence holy, 

But ain and folly? 


For in Thy sight, who every bosom viewest, 

Cold are our warmest vows, and vain our truest; 
Thoughts of a hurrying hour; our lips repeat them, 
Our hearts forget them. 


We see Thy band,—it leads us, it supports us; 

We hear Thy voice,—it counsels and it courts us; 
And then we tarn away,—and still Thy kindness 
Pardons our blindness. 


And still Thy rain descends, ‘Thy san is glowing ; 
Fruits ripen round, flowers are beneath us blowing, 
And, as if man were some deserving creature, 
Joys cover nature. 


O, how long suffering, Lord! but thou delightest 
To win with love the wandering,—Thou invitest 


Man from his errors. 


Who can resist Thy gentle call, appealing 
To every generous thought and grateful feeling? 


He is the author of a charming 
little work called “The Law of ee, 
hae See edo San 
, also, y o5° . 

whick lant faniostes some suspicion that its au- 
thor may be ‘‘of Socinian or Universalist opin- 
ions,’ but which nevertheless endorses the mer- 
its of the book, whose unsectarian object is to 
show how tmauch Love will do to smooth the 
path of life, to extract the sting from wrath, to 
convert the sinful, to disarm the angry, and to 
punish the offending; a doctrine of which neith- 
er Kirk nor Church need be ashamed nor afraid, 
except so far as they are reminded of certain in- 
consistencies in the current dogmas of Christen- 
dom, and the gentle, forgiving, loving spirit of 
Him who came from Heaven to proclaim and 
establish “the Law of Kindness.”’ f 

Rev. Mr. Montgomery has a flourishing Soci- 
ety in Rochester, which is jast about complet- 
ing a substantial church. The very pleasant in- 
tercourse we had enjoyed made me peculiarly 
ready to accept the hearty invitation of Mr. M. 
to preach for him on Sunday afternoon, when 
there was to be no service in the Unitarian 
church. And to finish here this subject, I will 
add, that, notwithstanding a lowering sky, @ 
large audience gathered, in testimony of the 
cordiality with which their minister's invitation 
to a Unitarian brother was approved. Mr. 
Montgomery’s Society would be considered a 
large one anywhere. I was glad to find that 
plian, straight forward, uncompromising l nita- 
rixn doctrine was heartily weleomed by minis- 
ters and people. 


eller to that city. 














For the Register. 
CHARLES STAFFORD. 


PASSAGES FROM EARLY EXPERIENCE. 





Sixty years ago the upper part of North 
Main street and the numerous smaller streets 
leading from it-@then little else than lanes— 
formed the most populous and even fashionable 
portion of the then town of Providence. Not 
far from the spot where now stands the 
Chapel of the Ministry at Large, was a house— 
and it is still standing—which was considered in 
that day somewhat remarkable for its size, and 
the superior beauty of its architectural embel- 
lishments. 
been for many years, occupied by a family es- 
teemed one of the most respectable in the place. 
It consisted of a widow, a son of seventeen, a 
daughter about two years younger, a maiden 
aunt—who in affectionate attachment to the 
children was a second mother—and one domes- 
tic, who had lived in the family many years. 

The husband of Mrs. Stafford—by which 
uame we choose to designate the family—had 
| accumulated a handsome property by trading in 





| the West Indies, where, a few years before our 


The mansion was then, and had | 


distance of home. Leaving the public convey- 

ance at a neighboring village, he set forward on 

foot for his native place, whose white houses 

and taper spires, with their old familiar aspect, 

he could already'see gleaming over the inter- 
vening hills. He thought how often in child- 
hood he had wandered with his sister on those 
hills and in the green vallies, by the side of the 
river, in the bright and beautiful summer-time, 
and now that sister Jay sick and near the grave, 
perhaps already dead, and he no doubt had has- 
tened her end. At this moment the memory of 
his whole past life rushed in fall tide upon his: 
mind, and he burst into a flood of tears. Oh 
what would he not have given to have been able 
to recall a few years of that life! He realized 
the folly and wickedness of his conduct in giving 
way to passion, and adding another pang to the 
grief of his widowed mother by being so long 
truant from home, instead of making that home 
more peaceful and happy by his presence. At 
length he reaches the street on which stands his 
mother’s dwelling. It is eight o'clock in the 
evening. But few are abroad, for the weather 
is severe, and Charles quickens his pace to pre- 
vent the cold from overcoming him. He is soon 
at the door. From the window above gleams 
the bright light of a comfortable fire which he 
knows is in his mother’s room, and now his 
heart beats quick with strange emotion. His 
knock is answered by the faithful old servant 
who had had the care of him from infaney. He 
enters the room where his friends are gathered. 
Oh what a meeting was that!—with words it 
were vain to attempt to picture it. 

But he saw not his sister. It was not per- 
mitted that her last smile should welcome him 
back, and the dying accents of her gentle voice 
bless him This chastisement sealed the sol- 
emn change, and fixed the whole future deter- 
mination of hischaracter. They led him into an 
adjoining room, in whose heavy silence lay the 
pale, cold, inanimate form of her who had ever 
| cherished for him, present or absent, the holiest 
| love which beings on this earth may feel for 
each other—the love of a sister with a pure na- 
|ture, and a heart of rich affections, for a noble 
minded though erring brother. 
| In her sickness she had been made happy by 
hearing her aunt read the letter which told of 





not conducted with skill and judgment, cost $5, 
000,000 and is one of the most stupendous hy- 
diaulic works ever executed. Were it filled 
with water, the largest vessel of war might pass 
by it through the range of mountains which 
bound the plains of Mexico. The alarms, how- 
ever, have been frequent, and cannot well cease, 
while the level of that lake is twenty feet above 
that of the great square of Mexico.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND SECTARIANISM- 


We doubt whether sectarianism, in general, 
is any part at ail of true christianity. We sus- 
pect that christianity is one thing, and sectarian- 
ism a separate thing ; no more the thing than the 
husk is the corn, nor at all as necessary to true 
religion as the worthless husk to the rich corn 
which it incloses. Sectarianism may be essen- 
tial to the leading individuals, and but for it, 
many great systems would vanish into air at 
once ; but religion would be left, nevertheless. 
Christ promulgated christianity ; men have _pro- 
mulgated sectarianism. There have been thou- 
sands of occasions when this has been practically 
illustrated. Christian missionaries of various 
denominations have often found, when they have 
met together, that they were all one. Men in 
great peril together, have often, by their matual 
danger, been stripped of their sectarianism, yet 
with all their religion left, have called aloud and 
together for help from the mighty God who 
alone could save them. Itis in rich charches, 
beneath tall spires, and in irreligious associa- 
tions, that the weeds of sectarianism grow rife : 
but in poverty and sadness there is ofien none of 
it, though mach moro true piety. In fact, if 
sectarianism were not constantly fomented by 
interested officials, we should not be certain that 
the great mass of christians would not directly 
fall into one great brotherhuod.—We are not so 
much treubled about sectarianism as some people 
are. We are not certain that, small] as the por- 
tion of true piety is among all the denominations 
in these days, sectarianisin is not a good thing. 
It sets up a rivalry of opinion where the motive 
of benevolence is too feeble, and so creates chris- 
tian action and usefulnesss, when but for it thee 
could be nothing but dry bones. Suill, we can- 
not think that the true vitality of religion is in 
sectarianism. While we do not think that chris- 
tian union on a common basis is, as things now 
stand, to be established by a world’s convention, 
yet we do think it a possibility, and even a prob- 
ability at some time. Pray what will give vi- 
tality to the saints in heaven? Will it be Epis- 
copacy, or Congregationalism, or Methodism ? 

[Journal of Commerce. 








THE EXCELLENCIES OF RELIGION. 





‘repentance and good purpose, and that was al- 
| most enovgh, and her last prayers were breath- | 
ed for him. Ina few days she is dead—then | 
she has become his benignant ministering angel. | 


| story begins, in the fulness of his manhood, he | They carry her to the grave with many tears | 


By smiles of mercy,—not by frowns or terrors,— found a grave. When she had recovered from gushing from hearts that feel that it is bliss nut 
| the severe shock which the first intelligence of |to restrain them. although cheered with the | 


|her loss gave her, with resignation to what | 


| she saw to be the will of Providence, Mrs. Staf- 


‘That voice paternal, whispering, watching ever — | ford addressed herself with earoestness to the | 


My bosom?— Never. 


Father and Savior! plant within this bosom 
These seeds of holiness, and bid them blossom, 
Ia fragrance and in beauty bright and vernal, 
And spring eternal. 


Then place them in those everlasting gardens, 

Where angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens; 

Where every flower that creeps through death’s 
dark portal 

Becomes immortal. 





AFFLICTION. 
BY SOUTHEY. 
Methinks if ye would know 

How visitation of calamity 
Afflicts the pious soul, tis shown you here. 
Look yonder at that cloud, which, through the sky 
Sailing along, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon. 1 watched it as it came, 
And deemed the deep opaque would blot her beams. 
But melting like a wreath of snow it hangs 
In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 
The orb with richer beauty than her own; 
Then passing, leaves her in her light serene. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN IN- 
QUIRER. 


[A part necessarily omitted from Letter III. in 
a previous No. of the Register.] 





To Auburn, expecting to find still in session 
there a Convention of Universalist clergymen, 
who had assembled on occasion of dedication of 
a church jast built by the Rev. Mr. Austin’s 
congregation. Unfortunately the Convention 
tose that very evening, and | was in danger of 
the utter disappuintinent of iny hope of meeting 
any of its members. Being wholly without let- 
ters of introduction, and finding no one who 
seemed disposed to offer any information re- 
specting the Convention, I concluded to go on to 
Rochester early the next morning. But, luckily, 
sume detention kept back the morning cars unul 
quite noon, and in the interval | had chanced to 
ge into a bouksture, and there fallen upon a col- 
Jection of very clerical-looking persons, who 
proved to be the remuant of the Convention. 
We were not long in making ourselves known 
to each other, and very cordial expressions of dis- 
appeintinent were uttered, that 1 had not arrived 
in time to take sume part in the services of the 
Convention. We spent the morning together, 
in very frank, and, to me, very instructive and 
interesting conterence, and blest the delay 
which secured sv excellent an opportunity of 
comparing notes, and exchanging sympathies 
with our Universalist brethren. It seems w me, 
that from this time forward I shall look with a 
new and peculiar interest upon the whole body, 
fur the sake of those whom I now count amoung 
my friends; and it must not be my fault if a 
better understanding and mvure cordial inter- 
course dues not subsist between two bodies 
whose opinions and interests are sv nearly the 
same. 

Brother May, of Syracuse, had by letter ex- 
poner to me his hearty sympathy with the 

ev. Mr. Austin of Syracuse. They had, if I 
am uet mistaken, exchanged pulpits once or 
twice. | was exceedingly glad of an opportuni- 
ty of making Mr. Austin's acquaintance, and 
found him ail that Mr. May had prepared me 
for. His Society in Aubuin is large and influ- 
ential. There are few finer church edifices in 
all Westera New York than the house of wor- 
ship just completed by his flock. {[t is substan- 
ital, elegant, and appropriate, and, what is bet- 
ter, already paid for; leaving the Soziety still 
in possession of its old house of prayer, itself a 
neat and well-placed building. ‘There was ev- 
ery appearance of great prosperity in Mr. Aus- 
tin’s Society, and we do not doubt that his in- 
fluence is just what we could desire it to be. 
Mr. A. has a fair share of the intelligence, the 
social and moral worth of the village in his par- 
ish. We were glad to hear that Governor Sew- 
ard, an Episcopalian, whose home is in Auburn, 
did not scruple to attend Mr. Austin’s preach- 
ing quite frequently,—a fact indicating a more 
liberal condition of public sentiment than.eould 
have been hoped in a place over which a laige 
Theological Seminary of high Presbyterianism 
still exerts its narrowing influences. We rejoiced 
that Liberal Christianity had one vent in that 

beautiful town, and regretted less than we had 
done, that no Unitarian Society, so called, yet 
existed within its borders. At Auburn, besides 
Mr. Austin, Imet the Rev. Mr. Skinner, of 
Utica ; Rev. Mr. Montgomery, of Rochester; 
Rev. Mr. Hayward ; and one other Universalist 
clergyman, whose name | cannot recal. I shall 
have occasion to speak again of Mr. Skinner, 
whom I met on my return to Utica. Rev. Mr. 
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| brother possessed a disposition at once bold, | heaps, was one consecrated by the remembrance | 
| impetuous, and impatient of restraint; while the | of steadfast fidelity and undecaying love. That 


duties which she owed her children. Fiom| 
their earliest years Charles and Julia had en- | 
joyed the best advantages of education, which 
thair condition and the opportunities of that) 
period could give. But between this brother 
and sister, there was in several respects astrong | 
contrast. With a vigorous healthy frame, the | 


sister's delicate physical organization was the | 


sweet assurance that the fair spirit for whom | 

they are shed is already folded in the bosom of | 

the dear Savior whom she trusted and loved 
Often in after years when the chastening ex- 


perience of manhood was upon him, would 

Charles Stafford in his walks, bend his steps to | 
the not distant grave-yard. There in the tran- | 
quillity of early morning, or in the hashed hoor | 
of evening, or in the solitude of night, would he 


linger by the spot where, among many mooratet 





‘ } 
grave was to him an opened door to the world | 


| ° > | . ° ° i 
| abode of a spint gentle and yielding, and a heart| beyond. By communion-with his own sonl, and | 


earing only for the wishes and the gratification | 


with the spirit that had passed, was built up| 


ba : rae a aid 

| of others. Often had the mother been obliged—| within him a faith in a better and an abiding fu- | 
{ ies : ‘ , 

| as much as she was inclined to indulge her son| ture. Thenceforward were his powers pledged | 


| in all that generous freedom of conduct which | to truth and consecrated to duty, by being devot- | 
| she saw would conduce to his welfare—to re- | ed ta the good of others. 


| 


| 


} to 
| firmed habit of character. 





| due if possible the wild and rugged 
| brother. 


buke the reckless propensity which would ordi- | 
narily brook no control, and which she trembled | 
know was bat too fast growing iuto a con-| 
And the tenderly at- 
tached sister would join her soft voice of win- 
ning entreaty and mild appeal, to tame and sub- | 
spirit of her 
The aunt who did not often interpose, 


| yet who pretty well understood the disposition | 


| of her nephew, by her patient skill in managing | 


| —knowing how far it was proper to humor his 


| 
| 





| by his characteristic weakness, want of self-| 


| 


| contro], and a more than usually severe reproof 


foible—succeeded perhaps best generally in ac- 
complishing her end. 
One day, after some misdemeanor produced 


from his mother, Charles declared his determi- 


| nation to leave his home, and seek in the wide 


world, the freedom from whicli, under the real- 


| ly kind and wholesome parental influence to 
| which he had been subjected, he considered that 


| he had been debarred. 


| 


| mistake ! 


Alas! 
youth, how soon can experience, and that alone, 
convince you of the foolish, but haply not fatal 
In spite of the earnest expostulations 


thoughtless 


| of all, the wilful boy, child of many prayers as 








yet unanswered, and tears vainly shed, rushes 
He travels south-west, 
and at length visits the West Indies, the scene 
of his father’s success in life, and of that life’s 


from the maternal roof. 


close. For two years no tidings reach the ever- 
anxious family—distressed and unhappy on ac- 


count of the unrepenting, anreturning one. Oh 


| how those kind hearts are wrung with bitter 


pain! Days of watching fellow nights given 


to prayer, that God would guide the wanderer, 
give him a better heart and return him safely at 
last. 

Meanwhile Julia's health, naturally frail, by 
constant sadness and anxiety, is plainly wasting 
away. Her dark liquid eyes begin t6 burn with 
a strange lustre—the light which tells that the 
soul isearnest for its freedom. Paler grows 
her cheek day by day, and the crimson spot— 
consumpticn’s beautiful, but fatal flower—is 
fixed there. 

W inter has come, and on all the hills lies its 
pure cold mantle of snow. The streams in the 
vallies are locked in its chilly embrace. The 
sun as it goes down after its short day’s journey 
flushes with crimson light the shining crusts of 
ice, and the naked stalks of the dead weeds 
tremble in the sharp wind. A grand, but mel- 
ancholy beauty, is over the earth. A noble and 
almost sweet desolation---it seems so calcu- 
lated to chasten the feelings and touch the heart 
with tender emotions. Oh who has not had 
some of the experience—imbued with a deli- 
cious sadness,—which this season, and such a 
scene are caleulated to inspire. The young 
inust, for their fresh natures are more suscepti- 
ble to its delicate influence than the old. Julia 
Stafford had, as she sat in hér weakness, bol- 
stered in her chair before the window as the 
sun was going down. But with such thoughts 
was mingled if possible higher joy, for the fami 
ly had within a few days heard of the absent 
vne. Aunt Mary had received a letter a short 
time before from her nephew, and in answer to 
inother informing him of the very precarious 
situation of his sister he announced to them hia 
imention to return at once to his dear friends, 
mplore their forgiveness, and with the assist- 
ince of God endeavor to mend his future course. 


os 





Montgomery, of Rochester, was our fellow trav- 


Then no longer could | 
the grave be to him the hopeless, dark oblivious 
bourne whence none return, bot the resy arch | 
and golden gateway to a better world. 





CITY OF MEXICO. 


‘The state of Mexico comprises the Valley of | 
Mexico, a fine and splendid region, varie- 
gated by extensive lakes, and surrounded by | 
some of the loftiest voleanie peaks in the world. | 
| lts erreumference is about 200 miles, and it forms | 
|the very centre of the great table land of Anab- | 
}uac, elevated from 6000 to 8000 feet above the 
| level of the sea. Iu the centre of this valley stands | 

the city of Mexico; the ancient Mexico or lenoch- | 
| titlan,having been built in the middle of the lake, 
and connected with the continent by extensive | 
causeways or dykes. To New Mexico is three 
miles from the lake of ‘Tezcuco, and nearly six 
from that of Chaloc ; yet Humboldt considers it 
certain, from the remains of the ancient teocall: or | 
temples, that it occupies the identical position of 
the former city, and that a great part of the enn) 
ters of the valley have been dried op. Mexico 
was long considered the largest city of America ; | 
| but it is now surpassed by New York, perhaps | 
jeven by Rio Janeiro —Some estimates have 
| raised its population to 200.000, but it may, on 
| good grounds, be fixed at 120,000 to 140,000. | 
It is beyond dispute the most splendid. 
| * Mexico is undoubtedly one of the finest cities | 
| built by Europeans in either hemisphere ; with | 
ithe exception of St. Petersburg, Berlin and | 
| Philadelphia, and some quaiters of Westmins- | 
| ler, there does not exist a city of the same ex- | 
jtent which can be compared to the capital of | 
New Spain, for the uniform level of the ground | 
jon which it stands, for the regularity and! 
| breadth of the streets, and the extent of the 
| squares and public places. The architecture is 
| generally of a pure style and there are even edi- 
| fices of a very beautiful structure.’ 

‘The palace of the late viceroys, the cathedral, 
built in what is termed the Gothic style, several 
of the convents, and some private palaces, rear-’ 
ed upon plans furnished by the pupils of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, are of great extent and 
magnificence; yet, on the whele, it is rather the 
arrangement, regularity, and general effect of 
the city, which readersit so striking. Nothing, in} 
particular,can be more enchanting than the view of | 
| the city and valley from the surrounding heights. ' 
The eye sweeps over a vast extent of cultivated 
fields, to the very base of the colossal moun- 
tains, covered with perpetual snow. The city 
appears if washed by the waters of the Lake of 
Tezeuco, which, surrounded by villages and 
hamlets, resembles the most beautiful of the 
Swiss lakes, and the rich cultivation of the vicin- 
ity forms a striking contrast with the naked 
mountains. Among these rise the famous vol- 
cano Popocatepetl and the mountain of Iztacei- 
huatl, of which the first, an enormous cone, 
burns vecasionally ; throwing up smoke and 
ashes in the midst of eternal snows. The police 
of the city is excellent; most of the streets are 
handsomely paved, lighted, and cleansed. The 
annual consomption in Mexico has been com- 
puted at 16,300 beeves ; 279,000 sheep ; 50.- 
+000 hogs ; 1,600,000 fowls, including ducks 
and turkeys ; 205,0000 pigeons and patridges. 
The markets are remarkably well supplied with 
animal and vegetable productions, brought by 
crowds of canoes along the Lake of Chalco, and 
the canal leading to it. These canoes are of- 
ten guided by females, who at the same time are 
weaving cotton in their simple portable looms, 
or plucking fowls, and throwing the feathers in- 
to the water. Most of the flowers and roots 
have been raised in chinampas, or floating gar- 
dens, aninvention peculiar to the new world. 
They consist of rafts formed of reeds, roots, and 
bushes, and covered with black saline mould, 
which being irrigated by the water of the lake 
becomes excetdingly fertile. It 1s a great dis- 
advantage to Mexico, however, that it stands 
nearly onalevel with the surrounding lake : 
which, in seasons of heavy rain, overwhelms it 
with destractive inundations. The construction 
of 4 desague, or canal, to carry off the waters of 
the Lake of Zampango, and of the principal riv- 
er by which it is fed. has, since 1629, prevented 











Ten days’ travel brought him within 2 short 





any very desolating flood. The desague, though 


despair. 


I envy no quality of the mind or intellect of 
others; not genius, power, wit or fancy; bat if 
I could «hoose what would be most delightful, 
and I believe most useful to me, I prefer a firm 
religious belief to every other blessing; for it 
makes discipline of goodness, creates new hopes 
when earthly hopes vanish, and throws over de- 
cay—the destruction of existence—the most gor- 
geous of all lights; awakens life in death, and 
from corruption and decay calls up beauty and 
divinity; makes an instrument of fortune, and of 
shame the ladder of ascent to paradise; and, far 
above all combinations of earthly hopes, calls up 
the most delightful visions of palms and ama- 
rauths, the gardens of the blest, the security of 
everlasting joys, where the sensualist and scep- 
tic only view gloom, decay, annihilation and 
{Sir H. Davy. 





REDEMPTION THROUGH JESUS CHRIST. 


How bright then do both the wisdom and 
goodness of God appear in the great work of 
redemption! When the whole creation was sick 
and the more mortally so, because insensible of 
its sickness, ‘*God sent forth his Son,”’ his well- 
beloved Son, the Lord of life and glory, to heal 
their wounds, and restore health to their souls. 
Is not the Lord then loving unto every man, are 
not his tender mercies over all his works, who 
when the necessities of men were greatest and 


their merits least, condescended to visit them | 


with the most effectual salvation? ‘-O Ephraim,’’ 
saith God, ‘what shall Ido unto thee¥Oh Ju- 
dah, what shall 1 do unto thee? Why is thy 
goodness like the morning cloud? why, as the 
early dew, does it pass away?”’ If they, who 
refused to hear the voice of Moses and the 
prophets who spoke on earth, justly suffered pun- 
ishinent, what judgments will be our doe if we 
hear not a messenger who spoke from Heavent 
‘*How shall we escape if we reglect so great sal- 
vation, which at first began to be spoken by the 
Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard him’’’ What assurance have we not of 
sufficient support and encouragement in every | 
pious resolution, in every good work, when His | 
fatherly compassion was extended, and his grace | 
so abundantly shed on a most degenerate age. | 
Herein did God principally recommend his be- 
nevolence to our praise and adoration, that he | 
sent not his son with a message of vengeance, 
but with one of peace and reconciliation to un- 
grateful men, who were His enemies by wicked 
works; not for the condemnation of the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved. 
{ Langhorne’s Sermons. 





Stoop on HER Position. The following cir- 
cumstance, which occurred recently in ovr com- 
munity, is the greatest example of an assertion 
of position that we have ever heard of. A di- 
vine—we need not say who, suffice it that he is 
an eminently good man of our city—called re- 
cently to see a sick lady belonging to his church. 
Said lady had been very kindly attended daring 
her illness, by a female cousin, who was also a 
member of the same congregation. The min- 
ister prayed with the afflicted one, and being | 
cognizant of the kindness of the cousin, he be-| 
sought the Lord, in his prayer, to bless his ser- | 
vant, who had, in so kind and Christian a man- | 





imo PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
NewLy Stereoryrep Epition. The sub 

scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. a 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in 8 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—on 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corres: ing in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

: he additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterstun, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly aggvoued by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns In 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) lew South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dybebsenee, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. 11; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y ; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, IN; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Charch Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 


o24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 389 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 











N.B. Henry Aven alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has: always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to: our new firm of HALLET, 
| CUMSTON & ALLEN, a the old stand, NO. 293 
WASHINGTON 8... 





RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 


osly ap3 





ORGANS 
F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
| tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
| furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
| terms. 
We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professicnal re- 
| ference of the First authority. 
SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 
osly 
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DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 
C. & N. lave for sale all the publications of the A 
| U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
| distribution. janl7 
| 
5 Oy gme BELLS. The Subscribes continue to 


cast 
CHURCH BELLS, 
| of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
| 4 so— Manufacture in great variety, 
| CHANDELIERS, 
suitable for Churches and other public buildings, Sotar 


Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 
Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street, or 








Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 
| tended to. 


HENRY N. 
is3tosly 


HOOPER & CO. 
myl 





DR. J. H. LANE, 

NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT ,. BRONCHITIS 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 


osly Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M o24 





S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT; 
MANUFACTURERS AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, &c., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
NO. 10 RAILROAD BLOCK, 
Lincoln Street, 


(Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station,) 
BOSTON. 





ner, watched over the afflicted lady. The! Og and see. lisos6m a 
. ° . . . S yaa 

cousin withdrew, forthwith, from his congrega- hits ” 

tion, asserting, at the same time, that she would m ‘ 
: me REMOVAL. 


let him know she was n't anybody's servant /— 
St. Louis Reveille. 


Tue Last Days or Great Men. In, one 
morning of advanced life, Johnson amused himseff 
by commiting to memory eight hundred lines of Vir- 
gil. At the age of seventy-three when staggering 
under an iinmediate attack of paralysis, sufficiently 
severe to render him speechless—he composed a 
latin prayer, in order to test the loss or retention of 
his mental faculties. Nor is this a solitary instance. 
One of the most beautiful sonnets in the English 
language was composed by Mason, on the attain- 
ment of his ninety-second birth day. Locke, at 
seventy-two, and Newton, at eighty-four, retained 
their faculties in unabated vigor. The feeble frame 
of the Earl of Chatham, at seventy, sank ander the 
effort to express the conviction of his mind,.afier a 
speech so singalarly eloquent, bold, ardent, and an- 
mated, as‘to rival, if not outvie the most brilliant 
outpourings of his youth and early manhood. 
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HAMBERS’ MISCELLANY of Useful and En- 
tertaining Knowledge. Edited by Robert Cham- 
bers, author of “Cyclopedia of English Literature.” 
With elegant illustrative engravings. Each number 
forms a complete work of itself. Price 25 cents per 
number. Nos. 1 and 2 received and for saleat SIMP- 
KINS’, 94 Washington straet. septlS 





ROOKS’S WORKS, 20.000 copies soLpD. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 

The Christian in his C'oset, 2d ed. 12mo. 

The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 874. 4 

The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
ss esapees of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 

mo. 

The above published and for sale »wholesale and re. 
tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
street. lyeop!s my8 





EW MANUAL OF HOMCEOPATHIC VE- 
TERINARY MEDICINE; or the Homceopa- 
thic treatment of the Horse, the Ox, the Sheep, the 
+ Ne other Domestic Animala, by F. A. Guntler, 


_Published and for sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School 
street. sepulS 





apescrs for the New Times, No. 3—A popular 
sketch of Swedenborg’s Philosophical Works, by 
I. 1. G. Wilkinson. 


Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 


augl4 uf 





ROSBY’S TEXT-BOOKS. A Grammar of the 

Greek Language, 3d edition, by A. Crosby, Pro- 
fexsor of the Greek Language, and Literature in Dart- 
mouth College. 

Greek Tables for the use of Students, 2d edition. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, with an Index of Citations. 
First Lessons in Geometry, upon the model of Colburo’s 
First Lesson in Arithmetic, designed for Common 
Schools and Academies. 

§ Teachers, &c., are requested to apply to the 
Publishers for copies for examination. 

Published by J. Munroe & Co., B. B. Mussey § Co., 
and W. J. Reynolds & Co., Boston—M. H. Newman 
& Co., New York—H. Day, New Haven—H. Perkins, 
Philadelphia—B. W. Sanborn, Concord, N. H., and 
C. W. Harvey, Hanover, N. H. 2is2o0s sept4 


ERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 3d Edition.— 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just 
lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on 
paper my large type, bound in handsome English cloth; 
price $1, 


my29 tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 
yustT PUBLISHED, and for sale at the Boston 
¢ Philanthropic Bookstore, No. 40 Cornhill, up stairs, 
where may be found a general assortment of works upon 
> ory and Humane Subjects, at the lowest 
prices, 
A SERMON OF DANGEROUS PERSONS, 


by Theodore Parker, wee J an exposition of the right 
method of treating criminals. Price $8 25 a lundred, 
St 124 per doz., 124 cents single—mailable any dis- 
nce. 
Also, at the same place, 


VOICES FROM PRISON, 


a selection of Poetry from various prisoners, written 
within the cell. For sale by the hundred, dozen or sin 











For sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. septl8 


gle, and can be sent to an of the United States, by 
mail—price 25 cents pm Ag 
myS 158m Cc. & J M. SPEAR 














ic NO. 253 WASHINGTON STREET <¢1 


HARRIS & STANWOOD, 


(9TH DOOR NORTHERLY FROM WINTER sr.,) 
BOSTON, 


AT THEIR NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


AVE on hand and are constantly receiving from man- 
ufacturers in Earope and America, @ first rate as- 
sortment of the following articles, at wholesale and retail, 


viz: 
WATCHES. 


English Gold Lever,Anchor Escapement,Lepines, of best 
Geneva manufacture, with Gold, er,and Enautelled 
Dials, extra Jewelled, &c., all of th t quality, select- 
ed with care, and warranted. 

Bilver Watches, as gbove, all kinds. 

Also, a large variffy of Guld Chains, Slides, Swivels, 
Seals, Keys, &c. 

ay Particular attention paid to Watcu Repatrine, in 
all its branches, which will at all times receive the best 
attention. 

Gold Cases and Dials made to order, chased, plain or 
engraved, of any required design. 


SILVER WARE, 


Tea Kettles; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream Pots; Pitch- 
ers; Salvers; Goblets; Cups; Tumblers; baring’ 4 Batter 
Dishes; Napkin Rings; Tea Strainers; Musturd Cups; Salt 
Cellars; Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and 
Forks; Soup, Gravy, Cream and Sugar Ladies: Table,Des- 
sert and Tea Spoons; Sugar Tongs; Salt and Mustard 
Spoons; Pudding, Fish and Butter Knives, ete. ~ 

Articles as above of ENGLISH STERLING SILVER. 

Best Sheflield and Birmingham , 


PLATED WARE. + * 


Tea Kettles; Ten Sets; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream 
Pots; Cake Baskets; Castors; Waiters; Butter Dishes; 
Salt Cellars; Mustard Cups, Bottle Stands; Toast Racks; 
Table and Dessert Forks; Desser: Knives and Forks; 
Cheese, Fish and Butter Knives; Ladies; Spoons; Lamps; 
Candlesticks; Snuffers and Trays; Nut Cracks; Nut Picks, 


e LAMPS, 


GAS FIXTURES, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABR 
GIRAN DOLES, CAN DLESTICKS, &c. 


Chandeliers for Gas and Oil, all sizes; Solar Lamps, all 
sizes and patterns, with plain and cut shades; Parlor 
Hanging, Reading, Pulpit, Brackett, Entry, Side and Hand 
Lumps; Hall and Entry Lanterns, with stained, cut,cround 
and plain Glass; Hanging, Table and Mantel Candelabra 
and Girandoles, from two to eight lights; also Candlesticks 
with or without cut glass drops; Gas Fixtures, all sizes 
and descriptions, for public buildings and private resi- 
dences. 

Lamp Glasses, cut and plain; Patent Candles and Lamp 
Wicks. 

Bronxzep Garden Chairs and Settees; Tables, Umbrella 


Stands, etc. 
COMMUNION WARE. 


Silver, Silver Plated and Britannia. 
BRITANNIA WARE, 

of best Sheffield and American manufacture. 

Best Plated German Silver Spoons, Forks, Ladies,Fish 
Knives, &c. 

SUPERIOR ENGLISH PLANISHED TIN 

Dish and Plate Covers; Hot Water and Blaze Dishes; 

Tea Kettles; Coffee Filterers; Coffee and Tea Pots; Egg 


Boilers, etc. 
JAPANNED 


Tea Trays and Waiters, various styles, in sets and sin 
gie, of all sizes, with Bread and Cheese Trays to match. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
OF WARRANTED QUALITY. 

Fine ivory handled sets of 51 and 53 pieces; de 29 pieces 
for Silver Forks; do Table and Dessert Knives, with end 
without Forks; do Carvers and Steels; Nut Picks, etc.— 
Horn handled sets; also Knives and Forks as above. 


PARLOR CLOCKS, 


in every variety; also, Timepieces, all warranted for cor 
rect time. ° 
SUPERIOR CUT GLASBS 


TABLE WARE, 


Rich and varieu patterns; Preservé aud Jelly Dishes; 
Bowls, Decanters. Geblets, etc. 
Fine French and Dresden China Dinner and Tea Sets. 
Also, a complete and general assortment of 


RICH FANCY GOODS, 


Comprising Papier Meche and Japanned articles,of many 
descriptions and most elegant finish; Bohemian Glass, 
richly cut, colored and engraved; Gold Pencil Cases, all 
sizes; Gold Pens and Thimbles; Card Cases; Flower and 
Card Vases; Card and Letter Racks; Inkstands; Hand 
Screens; Watch Stands; Thermometers; Taper Stands; 
Paper Weights; Tea Bells, &c. 

Porcelain Transparencies; Light Screens, Lamp Shades, 

c 


SILVER WARE, 


of every description. Pure Coin made to order, in a su- 
perior manner, upon warranty, under the subscribers’ im- 
mediate direction. 

This STOUK being entirely new, is one of the largest 
and best selected in the city, and obtained from sources 


that enable the proprietors to offer their Goods upon the | 


most reasonable terms. Visitors will find it for their in- 
terest to call, and are hereby invited to do so, even if they 
have no intention of becoming purchasers. 


Harris & Stanwood, 
253 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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. ‘ 1 
Albion Life Insuranee Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 
HE undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive pro; osals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years standing. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remainunpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

The insured participate aT ONCE in aLv the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America. and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Fxaminers—J. B.S. Jackson, 
Mason Warren, M.D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange. Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, for Boston and vicinity. 
ostf 


M.D., J. 
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IIRISTIAN HYMNS; 
VATE WORSHIP. 
of the Cheshire Pastoral 
tion. 

‘I'he publishers respectfully ask attention to thi 
vtlertion of Hymne for the’ Beckie of he tne” 
dexomination. “The hi endations have been 
bestowed upon it by those von it has been examin. 
el, and who are qualified to judg of its value. 

_ As an evidence of the estimat:on sn which the * Chris. 
‘an Hymns? 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 


[ Wxtract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 








bridge- J 
* I have looked { P 2 
sium; end 1 feel through ooo with grea tsatisfac- 


ligation to‘ the “ 
Association’ for the very 
'eauty and interest of 


ol Cheshire: Pastoral 
valuable contribution to the 


i tp many bymne i wease ig in your 
vuld hardly ve . 

«est tnat I nave ever seen. The Fare aude with 
great good taste, and wita a ‘udgment that happily pro- 


vides some fitting strain of sacred poetry 
vasion and subject. The number ot tt Br fa bat 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
(wor ones there are among so many.” 
The following Societies have introduced the‘ Chris 
ian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. sees do, Barnstable, Mass. 
> Taunton, Mass. 
rs i Hopkintse, Mass. 
v. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. 
Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. 7: a 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
- , Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
opt pr Bec saey Harvard, Mass. 
oun ant Congregational Churc 
Rov Mr Leste, Meee tee 
» Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
Societi-s about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Rooks, ae requested wo send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 
» Bridgeport, Conn. 
, Upton, Mass. 
Rev Mr Brigham, Taunton. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
s25 lisostf 111 Washington st 
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HE PLAYMATE, A PLeAsant Companion 
FoR Spare Hours. A New Illastrated Peri- 
odical, expressly intended for the Young. Comprising 
Original Tales, Stories, and Ballads, Fables, Histori- 
el Anecdotes, Poetry, new and old, aad Readings in 
Natural History. Each Part will be illustrated with 
from twelve to twenty Wood-cuts, from drawings by 
ad Artists, and one large Etching. 
CONTENTS OF PARTI. | 
To be issued early in August. 
The Playmate’s Address, by the Editor. With a 
picture by Edward Wehnert. 
Traditional Ballads. Edited by Felix Summerly. 
Valentine and Ursine. With two Pictures by Henry 


arren. 
_ The Hermit: a Tale. lustrated by a Dresden Ar- 
ist. 
The Three Sunbeams, by R. H. Horne. With Two 


Pictures by E. Duncan. 

The Natural History of Birds, by Charlotte Smith. 
With an Illustration. 

Little Freddy and his Fiddle, by A. L. Grimm. 
Translated by Madame de Chatelain. With Four Pic- 
ores by E. H. Wehnert. i 

The Month of May, by Mary Roberts. With a 
Large Etching by John Absolon. 

The following Parts will contain 

Articles by Mary Howitt, Felix Summerly, Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, John Edvard Taylor, Meta Taylor, R. H. 
Horne, Madame de Chatelain, Ambrose Merton, Mrs 
Harriet Myrtle, Charles Boner, Mary Roberts, Berthold 
Auerbach, Hans Chifistian Andersen, Mrs. James Whit- 
tle, and the Editor. 

Pictures of “The Wolf and the Lamb,”’ by Mulready; 
‘‘The Mascipula and Robinetta” of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; ‘The Church-Stile” of Sir Augustus Callcott; 
and others from Original Drawings by Redgrove, 
Towusend, Elmore, Absolon, Goodall, Pickersgill, 
Wenhert, &c., Ke. 

THE PLAYMATE will be published on the first of 
every month, in numbers of thirty-two and sometimes 
forty pages, at One dollar per annum, in advance. 








*,* A ‘iberal discount to agents. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, PoceLisHERs. 
“111 Washington street. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET. 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 

generally, that having increased his fa- 

cilities for manufacturing and inserting 
Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or parts of 
sets, dove in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
| rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
| in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
| sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
| satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 
means. 


aug7 








STONE BUILDING, 


}14 & 15 HOWARD STREET, 


OPPOSITE PEMBERTON 
BOSTON. 
_N.B. Uaving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescorr is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. myl 


HOUSE, 





ey, 
a oo 


U FEMALE PRYSICIAN 


} “AVING entirely retired from travelling, informs 
her patients and the public generally that she may 
at all times be found at her residence, 


NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde sireet, Boston, Mass. 


where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY. 

Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success in 
her practice, which from her long location in Boston is 
too generally Known to require Rather comment. Her 
reme:lies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing. different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over others, as she receives 
many of her 


ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 
ESSENTIAL OILS, 


from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill ot some of 
the most taleated and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing ata distance from Boston, who can- 
hot make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so by letter—(directed as above.) explaining 
or case fully, and receive her answer by retura of 
mail, 

Mepicink&s forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
mores expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 

tates, 

§G-LEtrers must in all cases be 


post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. j 


ly je 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “*Recollec- 
tions of the last ‘en Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian Register 14 
Water street. , apll 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


FREDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where ma found the RicHEST and BEsT as- 
GOODS in the city. : 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style of CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
hc., as as they are out, and will receive b 
the EnglicitSteamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 

Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 





See ane FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FENELON, with a Memoir of His Life by Mrs. 
Follea, 5th edit.on; wih an introductory chapter by 
W. E. Channing, DD., and a likeness of Fenelon from 
the origiual picture by Vivian. Published and for sale 





Dr. 8. Stocking»Surgeon Dentist. 


EING in possess‘on of every valuable improvement 
in the art of manufacturing and setting the mineral 
teeth—whether it be the result ef French, English, or 
American ingenuity—has made such extensive arrange- 
ments, as to be able in futere, toafiord them, of a better 
quality, and on better terms, than can be had at any oth- 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory of his 
own, for the manufacture of the block v ork, carved with 
false gums, he is prepared, with all the requisite facili- 
ties, to offer whole and half sets, and cases of a less 
number of teeth, confined by atmospheric pressure or 
otherwise. ‘That will not only be much easier to be 
worn, but will give to the mouth and lips a more natu- 
ral external form, especially where much shrinking of 
the gum has taken place. This style ef work has now 
been sufficiently tested to establish its superiority over 
single Teeth, in combining strength, beauty, and per- 
fect adaptation. ‘The public may rest assured that the 
= used at this office, in mounting teeth, will not be of 
ss fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one quarter 
finer than is generally used by Dentists. This will 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, either to 
change its color, or produce an unpleasant taste. And, 
furthermore! if, after wearing the Teeth six months, 
they are found not to answer the nurpose for Which they 
were made, and do not give pe fect satisfaction, if then 
returned, the woney will be refunded. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to all other branches of the profession, 
such as filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, setting on 
pivot, extracting, and killing nerves withont pain by the 
use " Letheon, regulating, Ke. eee are invited 
to call and examine specimens of work. 
OFFICE, NO. 266 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, Boston. 
jy3l 6m 
OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
B The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember.* The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 











and fail pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rongh English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instructien, board, 
washing, &c. ' 
Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W._W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 


nd Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 
; Ka ARLES Ww. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





Houses for Sale or To Let. 


To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 
yea owen built Dwelling Houses, eligibly situated on 
Cragie st., about three minutes walk from the Colleges. 
Each house contains 12 rooms, with every convenience 
for gentcel families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 
&c. They are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches run a are from the city every ten ee 2 
large potion of t purchase money can rema 4 
fn Baok or Railroad Stock would be takea 1” 


time. 
we ern we 
For farther iculars inquire of JOSEPH 
LER. Eag., 47 Court st., Boston, or of ROY AL RICH- 





in plain and extra bindings at SIMPKINS’S Book an. 
Stationery Store, 94 Washington street augl4 


ARDSON, on the premises. 
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